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THE FIFTH ACT OF THE DRAMA. 
ying events of this themselves 
wit! We began the 

war ' tty general contempt for our ad- 
lacent self-assurance of early 
and easytriamph. That delusion was dispelled 
on 2ist July on the field ef Bull Run, and there 
t irtain fell on the first Act of our great Drama. 
From that ill-omened day till the close of the year 
1 the hand of fate was against us. We lost 

hat and we lost territory, and we lost hope. 
Our armies lay idle, seemingly through want 
vergy on the part of their leaders. People 

$ pond, and the great North, which 

| been welded into an integral whole by the 
k on Fort Sumter, began to exhibit symp- 
The rebels could 
f holding more territory than they had 
ed to inclose within their Confed- 
They had blockaded the Potomac, be- 
d Washington, menaced Cairo and Lon- 
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of victory was with them; and the official 

of Jeff Davis's Government assured its 
readers that the independence of the South had 
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On 16th, Gener- 
al Grant “moved upon the enemy's works” at 
rt Donelson and captured that strong-hold with 
y thousands of prisoners. The fall of Forts 
Henry and Donelson compelled the rebels to evac- 
te their two strong-holds in the West, Colum- 
and Bowling Green. On,Jst March the form- 
abandoned, and on 12th General Mitchell 
menced his giorious career by entering the 
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| alyzing the armies of Van Dorn and Breckin- 


On 11th, the Army of the Potomac | 


| lan obliged the rebels to evacuate Manassas with- | 


out firing a gun. 
| witnessed the capture of Newbern and Beaufort, 


bama, and Inka, Mississippi, by Mitchell; and 
of the whole coast of Florida, by Commodore 
Dupont.e April began as brilliantly. On 7th, 
sland No. 10 surrendered to General Pope; on 
Sth, Commodore Farragut and General Butler 
took New Orleans—the most brilliant exploit of 
On the same day, General M‘Clellan 
commenced his parallels against Yorktown. On 
| the same day the terrible battle of Shiloh, or 
Pittsburg Landing, by far the most bloody of 


the war. 


| the war, terminated in the victory of the North- 


| ern forces, 


nd destroyed the hope of Beaure- 
gard’s army. On 11th, General Mitchell took 
Huntsville, Alabama—-thnus securing about 100 
miles of the Memphis and Charleston Railroad ; 
and on the same day Fort Pulaski, Georgia, 
surrendered to General Gilmore. 

The next event of importance was the evacugy 
tion of Yorktown, on May 4th; and the battle 
of Williamsburg, in which s portion of M‘Clel- 
lan’s army won a victory on 5th. Then fol- 
lowed in quick succession the battles of Hanover 
Court House, West Point, and Fair Oaks—all 
s for the North; and on the 30th May 
the evacuation of Corinth. This, together with 
the naval victory of Commodore Foote, on 6th 
June, compelled the surrender of Memphis on 7th. 
On 18th Jie, General Morgan occupied Cum- 
berland Gap. This event appears to us to have 
closed the third Act of the Drama. For five 
months our successes had been uninterrupted 
and substantial. Once more we were relapsing 
into our old blind self-confidence, and falling into 
the errors which this feeling naturally engen- 
ders. Enhstments were stopped and no means 
of recruiting our decimated regiments even pro- 
posed. Politicians were again beginning to dis- 
count the future, which they deemed so certain, 
and to quarrel over the distribution of the hon- 
ors which seemed so securely won. There was 
a general relaxation of the energy which had 
enabled us to win victories. Add to this that 
the season precluded the operations of our gun- 
boats on the rivers o: the interior, and a part of 





victori¢ 





the succeeding events will seem less unintelligi- 
ble than they would otherwise appear. 

The fourth Act of.the Drama commenced 
with the operations of Stonewall Jackson in the 
Shenandoah Valley, which, though depressing 
to the Northern mind, were indecisive. The bat- 
tles of the seven days before Richmond, ending 
July 1, were far more important. However high- 
ly we may praise the skill of M‘Clellan and the 
bravery of his troops, it can not be denied that 
the substantial fruits of victory on this occasion 
were with the rebels. Our army was driven in 
a shattered condition to the banks of the James 
River, and the siege of Richmond was raised. 
The success raised the hopes of the rebels once 
more. ‘Their conscript Act was enforced with 
rigor, and their armies throughout the Confed- 
eracy strengthened. An aggressive policy was 
adopted. Bragg moved northward from Chat- 
tanooga, Lee from Richmond, Hindman from 
Little Rock, Arkansas, while Breckinridge and 
Van Dorn undertook successfully to prevent the 
reopening of the Mississippi. We failed to take 
Vicksburg, and were forced to evacuate Baton 
Rouge. Pope, with-a handful of men, strove 
bravely, but of course ineffectcally, to resist the 
overwhelming advance of Lee upon Washington: 
the last week of August was almost.zs disastrous 
to us as the last week of June. 
rather to circumvent Bragg than to fight him, 
operated so as to protect Nashville and Louis- 
ville, and succeeded ; but he could not prevent 
the fall of Murfreesboro’, the abandonment of 


Lexington, and the occupation by the rebels of 
the whole Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. In 
the far West Hindman actually threw out skirm- 
ishers into Missouri. This Act naturally term- 
inates with the passage of the Potomac by Lee’s 
forces in the first week of September, and the 
halt of Bragg’s and Kirby Smith's armies before 
Louisville and Cincinnati. At this moment the 
rebels had driven us out of Virginia and follow. 
ed us into Maryland; had reoceupied the best 
part of Kentucky, and left us only two small 
corners of Tennessee; had rendered the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi as dangerous as it ever 
was. They were flushed with victory, we were 
dispirited by defeat. Their papers reported, to 
use their own words, “ a succession of triumphs 
so monotonous as to pall upon the taste.” Our 
people had begun once more to lose faith in 
themselves, in their cause, and especially in their 
leaders, and traitors were again rearing their 
heads at the North. : 
The fifth, and, we hope, the last Act of the 
Drama, commenced on September 14, when Gen- 
eral M‘Clellan defeated the rebels at South 
Mountain under Lee. On 17th he fought them 
again at Antietam, and drove them out of Mary- 
land. On the same day Kirby Smith’s army 
began to fall back from Florence, Kentucky, 
abandoning the cnterprise against Cincinnati in 





despair. On 25th, Buell arrived at Louisville, 
and Bragg began to fall back. On 4th October 
| General Rosecrans utterly defeaged the rebels at 


| Corinth, as acknowledged et Richmond, par- 


The two last weeks of March | 


ridge. On the same day we took Galveston, 
Texas. On 8th, the battle of Perryville was 


fought, which, though perhaps not a Union vic- 
tory, still compelled Bragg to fly rapidly toward 


the Cumberland mountains, losing the whole fruit 
| North Carolina, by Barnside ; of Florence, Ala- | 





Buell, choosing | 


Cumberland Gap, the capture of Frankfort and | 





of his expedition. On 22d, the rebel army in 
Arkansas was defeated and scattered at a second 
battle of Pea Ridge. On 23d, General Mitchell 
attacked the Savannah and Charleston Railroad. 
On 26th, the Army of the Potomac crossed into 
Virginia to renew the campaign. On the same 
day the Army of the Ohio, under instructions 
from its new commander, General Rosecrans, 
marched southward toward Tennessee. Events 
indicate that the tide of fortune has turned once 
more, and that when the curtain falls on this 
fifth Act the laws of art will be fulfilled by the 
dénouement of the drama. This hope is en- 
couraged by the fact that our armies are far 
stronger than they ever were, and are daily re- 
ceiving fresh accessions of strength; that they 
are perfectly armed and equipped, and that their 
officers have at length learned how to handle 
them; and that in the course of a few days 
we shall have a fleet of Monitors afloat for the 
reduction of Charleston, Savannah, and Mobile. 
It is further confirmed by the fact that though, 
during what we have termed the second and 
fourth Acts of the Drama, success was with the 
rebels, we lost no important strategic points 
which we had previously won. Though they 
seemed to win every battle, and we seemed to 
hear of nothing but reverses, we continued to 
hold Nashville, Memphis, New Orleans, Corinth, 
Norfolk, Beaufort, Fort Pulaski, Pensacola, San 
Augustine, and to control the Mississippi River, 
with the exception of a few miles above and be- 
low Vicksburg. ‘The difference between them 
and us appears to be that their triumphs ar® 
barren of practical results, while ours have al- 
most invariably secured for us substantial ad- 
vantages in point of territory, strategic points, 
or influential towns. 

We have been so often disappointed that it 
seems rash to risk any more predictions. But 
if we gain as much in this fifth Act as we did in 
the third, there will be very little left of the 
Confederacy by next spring. 


eanis TUTE Teale 
Ys LOUNGES. 
A JOKER UPON THE WAR. 


Mr. Jous VAN Brre is an unseasonable jester. 
The airy way in which he cries “ Ho, for Fort La- 
fayette!” shows simply his consciousness of what 
he deserves, and his equal consciousness that the 
Government which he accuses of suppressing free 
speech does not mind his slanders enough to sup- 
press them. Mr. Van Buren’s political opinions 
have ceased to be important, except as indicating 
the views and. policy of others. There was a time 
when he was the most popular orator of the princi- 
ples against which the insurrection is directed. 
There was a time when he was the leader of the 
party of the future. “That future has arrived. 
That party, with all men of all parties who are true 
to the fundamental principle of the Government, is 
valorously fighting for the existence of the nation, 
and its old champion stands by with folded arms, 
leering and laughing, jesting cheerfully, amidst 
peals of applause which Jeff Davis hears and smiles, 
over that excellent but tedious joke, the bloody de- 
struction of the Government of the United States 
and the ruin of all hope of popular civil Mberty 
hereafter. 

Mr. Seymour himself is too sagacious to unroll 
his programme. But bis friend, the jester, is ‘ess 
wise. The whole story of the desperate effort of 
the rump of the old Democratic party to get upon 
its legs is told in a few sentences by Mr. Van Buren. 
“Let us take Richmond,” he says in substance. 
“ Then ask our erring brethren what they want ; if 





| wecan’tagree, let us say, ‘ Wayward sisters, depart 





in peace !’” 

“ Here’s richness!” cried Mr, Squeers, as he 
sipped the sky-blue skim-milk. Here's states- 
manship! may we not all cry as we contemplate 
this patent Sherman’s lozenge warranted to cure 
rebellion in one dose? But why take Richmond? 
If Mr. Van Buren had reall * enlisted for the war, 
we could understand that he burned for the fray, 
and could not hold until he had fleshed his doughty 
blade. But as he did not go, and the only war he 
wages is against the army and the Government, 
why should he send thousands and thousands of 
citizens, quite as valuable to the country as he, to 
be slaughtered, maimed, and mangled before Rich- 
mond, when by his own statement it is all to be in 
vain? If the Government is to surrender to the 
rebellion, why not surrender before another life is 
lost? If Mr. Van Buren and the friends for whom 
he speaks are so anxious to let ‘tour Southern 
brethren” do exactly what they choose when they 
constitutionally administer the Government, and 
when they constitutionally lose control of it, then 
smother it and the country, and all the rights of 
every man in blood, why wait until we take Rich- 
mond? What connection is there between all this 
and Richmond? The jester gets a little ghastly 
here. For if he is willing to let them have all 
they wish when Richmond is taken, he simply 
gives his consent to the murder of all his fellow- 
citizens who may be slain in taking it. He may 
have sons or brothers in the war for all we know ; 
but if he has not there is scarce a true-hearted fam- 
ily in the land but has sent its brave and cherished 
there, and they may be pardoned if they prefer 
that, if the wayward sisters are to depart in peace, 
they may be allowed to start now, satisfied with 
the miséry the} have already Chine? 

Here are our streets and the while country filled 








with wounded and maimed soldiers, heroic mony. 
ments of the national valor. Thousands sleep in 
the foul soil of Virginia, slain in battle or dex , f 
sharp torture and lingering disease. But the liv), 
jester skips in and capers upon their graves, a):1 
shaking his bells, cries * Pooh, pooh! if a man 
wife wants to leave bim, she can make him mig}: 
uncoafortable, and he had better let her go. Let 
her go? yes, and pack her trunk too.” 

This is the gay view of our tremendous struc.-] 
for the perpetuity of civil order to which Mr. \ 
Buren invites the fathers and brothers and friend. 
of our soldiers in the field, when he asks then 
vote for Horatio Seymour. To be sure a few thou. 
sands more, including your son, may be killed 
but as soon as they are safely dead we'll mak: it 
allup! If that is what you want, don't tail to vote 
for Seymour. If you think that at such an hour 
as this the people of the State of New York should 
express a preference for a party whose chief orator 
makes the war a joke, by all means vote for Sey. 
mour. But if you earnestly mean crushing the 
rebellion by war, then vote for Wadsworth, who 
means it just as earnesily as you, 





“OUR OWN.” 

Txt New York correspondent of the London 
Times is handled without gloves in a recent num- 
ber of the London Daily News. The person who 
writes these letters had declared, after the retreat 
of Pope: ** Brag, bold, brazen, unblushing, un- 
conquerable Brag is lord ofthe ascendant, and 
strives to keep up the spirits of the people... . But 
all this ic, in one word, ‘ Bosh.’... It is not per- 
mitted to the newspapers of New York to promul- 
gate the fact, but it is known in almost every cir- 
cle, and all but the willfully blind can see. that 
never since the disruption of the Union were the 
fortunes of the North at a lower ebb than at this 
moment.” 

The Daily News quotes from New York papers 
of about the same date as this letter, showing a 
perfect appreciation of the position of affairs, with 
no effort to disguise it, and then asks: “* What do 
our readers think of a gentleman who is capable of 
sending home, to be read by tens of thousands of 
his countrymen, reports which stand in such reia- 
tions to the facts as we see here? What but th.t 
they are sent home for a purpose very different 
from that of enlightening the mind of England? 
And it is of such material that public opinion is 
made. 

“Tt is supposed to be for the advantage of the 
public that the accredited correspondent of a news- 
reper should be unnamed. ‘The New York news- 
papers, however, lately contained a letter in which 
Dr. Charles Mackay, late of London, announced 
himself as the correspondent of our contemporary 
in that capital. Some of our readers who remem- 
ber Dr. Mackay as the poet of ‘The Good Time 
Coming’ may be surprised to find him working in 
the interest of the slave-owner, especially as, in 
his own touching words, ‘ The great cause of Hu- 
man Progress has required, at every period of the 
world, the support of earnest and thinking men.’ 
Could it have been the rise of the Slave Power he 
was thinking of when, sixteen years ago, he sang, 
joyously, 

There’s a fount about to stream, 
There's a light about to beam, 
There's a warmth about to glow, 
There's a flower about to blow. 

“No, for the word was then, 

Onward while a wrong remains 
To be conquered by the right; 

While an error clouds the reason, 
Or a sorrow gnaws the heart, 

Or a slave awaits his freedom, 
Action is the wise man" part. 


“Then, too it would have se- ned—so we gather 
from the record—an unworthy’ ecupation to row t!.¢ 
seeds of hatred and strife between the nations, and 
past errors of that kind were things to be repent- 
ed of. , 

Once we thought it right to foster 
Local jealousy and pride; 

Right to hate another nation 
Parted from us by a tide: 

Old opinions! rags and tatters! 
Get you gonef get you gone! 

“Dr. Mackay has told us that in writing such 
poetry as this he was much encouraged by sym- 
pathy and approval from the other side of the At- 
lantic.* But sixteen years bring reflection and 
experience. These verses were the inspirations 
of sentiment. Since he wrote them, Dr Mackay 
has been to the land of slavery, and having stood 
face to face with the hideous monster—having seen 
at New Orleans men with faces as white as his own 
bought and sold as slaves—he has become convrert- 
ed to the cause of the South.” 





RIGHTS AND GUARANTEES. 

“Tf it is true,” says Horatio Seymour, ‘that 
slavery must be abolished to save this Union, then 
the people of the South should be allowed to with- 
draw themselves from that Government which can 
not give them the protection guaranteed by its 
terms.” 

But if the protection of slavery is guaranteed hy 
the terms of the Constitution, it is so in one case 
only and that expressly mentioned, the return of 
fugitives held to service under the laws of one 
State escaping into another. Certainly neither 
Mr. Seymour nor any other American advocate of 
human slavery will contend that the protection of 

right claimed by any man to a slave is more eX-, 
pressly guaranteed than the protection of the right 
of the same man to his life. If, then, his rebellio« 
forfeits the constitutional protection of the one right, 
when it conflicts with the supremacy of the Gov- 
ernment, it clearly forfeits the other in the same 
case, unless his right to his slave be more sacred 
than that to his life. ‘ 

The utter absurdity of Mr. Seymour's sophism, 
therefore: Lecomms at vnce evident, upon substitu- 
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ting the one right for the other. His proposition 
iid then read thus: “ If it is true that life must 
be taken to save this Union, then the peeple of the 
South should be allowed to withdraw themselves 
from that Government which can not give them 
the protection guarante ed by its terms.” 


we 


— 
BRETHREN. 
meetings and speeches of the gentlemen 









a me Daniel 8S. Dickinson, a tolerable demo- 

cra thority, declares to have been the mendi- 

eekers, and camp-followers of the old 

D. ratic party—crippled Democrats, who have 

carricd for life in the ambulances of the party 

sttached to its commissariat—have been the 

of so mach satisfaction to the rebels that 

honest man can doubt that every vote for Mr, 

< r » candidate of those meetings, will be 

} i with true delight by the same “‘ erring breth- 
I 


Mr. John Van Buren, as we have elsewhere said, 
has been the speaker of chief importance, because 
he has spoken explicitly. Mr. Seymour has con- 
imself to generalities, some safe, some not 
_as he will find. Upon receipt of the speech- 
es the rebel papers burst into a chorus of joy. The 
letter of General Scott, which was read by Mr. Van 
Buren, and was aimed in the orator’s intention 

the fair patriotic fame of Scott, against the 
( -yment and the war, in the opinion of the 
Ri ond Dispatch, “exalts General Scott from 
the ss into which he has been dragged by Sew- 





ari.” Mr. Van Buren meant to give the rebels 
the a 1 comfort of knowing that Scott, at the 
t f the inauguration, wanted to let them go. 
He has eveded. He has delighted the enemies 
of hiscountry. They break into vehement applause. 
The Dispatch declares that it appreciates “ the 
P r chivalry and magnanimity of Van Buren 
s friends to the Black Republicans,” and 
savs that it agrees with him that taking Richmond 
y i not end the war, and therefore does not see 
whr its friend Van Buren suggests taking it. 


Meanwhile, will any candid man show the dif- 
f-rence of sentiment between the following from 
t Richmond Whig and the speech of Mr. Van 
Buren, the spokesman of Horatio Seymour? 

‘Nor, after the sacrifices which the South has 
suff Northern hands,” says the Whig, “ could 
8 er consent, of her own free-will, to live un- 

er the same government with that people.” 

Mr. John Van Buren, speaking for Mr. Seymour, 
‘And if they consent, then | know 
that I am in favor of so amending the Constitution 
ag to let them go, saying to them, in the language 
of the gallant Scott, ‘ Wayward sisters, depart in 
peace '’” 

If there is any practical difference between Sey- 
mourism, as thus expounded by Mr. Var Buren, 
and Secessionism, as set forth by the Richmond 
Whig, it can only be discerned by eyes sharp enough 
t + the decency of reading without authority a 
private letter to a public meeting. 
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THE FRUIT OF THE OLIVE. 
Wuew Mr. Seymour says that the Union may 
slide if it can not be saved without abolishing slav- 
ery, und when his followers echo, “‘ Amen, let the 


wayward sisters go!” is it because they are really 
willing the Union should be dissolved and the Gov- 
t destroyed forever? Are they totally in- 
sensible to the achievement of the Past and the 
hope of the Future? Do they seriously suppose 
that a Government like this, a nation like this, with 
the vast complex system of society that depends 

1 it, and the enormous interests that are ruined 
by its destruction, can be broken up by an airy 
wave of the hand and a flippant farewell? Or is 
there something behind? Their war policy is 
But what do they mean by peace? 
Suppose their plan should prevail. Suppose 
re should be an armistice, a negotiation, and a 
separation. Then, what? The South would bea 
political unit upon slavery; and, as an independ- 
ent power, slavery would be its fundamental law, 


as Mr. Stephens declared. But as the necessity of 
u among these States is a vital and prime ne- 
cessity, what would happen at the North? Mr. 
Se: mour andshis friends would insist upon that ne- 
cessiivy. Having insisted upon djsunion for peace, 


they would clamor for union for peace. The reac- 
tion from the war would, under the supposition, 
brought them inte power. The politics of the 
North would be simply reconstruction and opposi- 
mtoit. But reconstruction would be possible 
( ir consent to slavery in the fundamental 
law. By the pressure of obvious considerations 
that consent might be obtained by a majority vote 
Then the Union would be re-formed under a Con- 

tion which would not refuse to admit the doc- 


vv ¢ 


trine which James Madison declared that our Con- 
stitution should not admit—the doctrine of property 
in ma 

Noel 


Nothing but a practical despotism could keep 
intry a uiet under such a Constitution. But 

the people have learned war and after a brief and 
lull ‘coal rebellion would inevitably 


it. The political predominance of the slave 

I r would come into irresistible conflict with the 
of free labor. Troubles, disaster, blood must 

needs follow. We should be entirely Mexicanized, 


either heave 

lnitely ¢ 
M 

Mea 


in tumultuous revolution indef- 
t despotism. 

nwhile, as Mr. Seymour waves a white hand- 
kerchief to the enemies of his country beeging them 
to be conciliated, and while this is a plain picture 
of | the resu \ts of Sey mourism or dishonorable peace, 
itis refreshing to Tead the clear sentences of Mr. 
Seward’s le tter to the West New Jersey Baptist 
Associ iation : 


r sink into abjec 


“You may further rest assured that the President is 
looking for a restoration of peace on no other basis than 
that the unconditional acquiescence by the people of all 
ates in the Constitutional authority of the Federal 
emmment 
Whatever poe, w_1 lead to that result will be pur- 
sued whatever ,nterest shall stand in the way of it will 


the St 
Gor 





SECESSION SYMPATITY. 


Mr. Seymour and his friends prefer not to be 


called sympathizers with the rebellion. They de- 
clare that it is a slander to call them Now 
that many persons may vote for him who really 


pects to vote for Mr. Seymour because he can not 


bellion, happen to see this paragraph, let him reflect 
upon the entire harmony of the views expressed by 





Mr. Seymour and those of the Richmond xaminer 

The Examiner says: ‘‘As the war originated 
and is carried out in great part, for the defense of 
the slaveholder in his property, right € per- 
petuation of th institution, it is reasonable to suppose 
that he ought to be first and foremost in aiding and 





assisting, by every means in his power, the triumph 
and success of our arms.’ : : 
Horatio Seymour says: “ I? it is true lav- 
ery must be abolished to save this Union. then the | 
Pp ople of the South should be wed to wtthdraw 
themse!lr 8jro i that Government which can 1 ive | 
them the protection guaranteed by its terms. 
The war, says the Examiner, is made to save | 
slavery. If we can not succeed in the war, savs | 


Mr. Seymour, without hurting slavery, we ought 
to give it up 
When you vote for Mr. Seymour you vote for 


this doctrine and all its co: 


sequences, 
—_—_- <_g—_—_—. 
AN INSTRUCTIVE FACT 


Ir is an instructive fact that all the new papers 


do not wish the Union dissolved is very tru But 
it will be merely because they do not know his 
real position. Should any candid man, who ex- | 


see that he sympathizes with the purpose of the re- | 





which have continued in every way to paral 
find of the autborities in striking the rebellion 





the heart—are the most strenuous s rs of 
Mr. Seymour and the most malignant defamers of 
General Wadsworth. All these papers are for ; 
vigorous submission of the Government to the 


rebels. Were their power equal to their will, they 
would throw the loyal masses of the North at the 
feet of the rebellion, like a lump of dough, to be 
moulded into the form that best suits Davis, Wig- 
fall, Toombs, and Slidell. 


A BLUNDER AND 

Ir is a favorite device of swindlers, when they 
see that they hold a hopelessly losing hand, to 
throw up the cards and ery out that there is cheat- 
ing. But more delightfully transparent is the 
dodge of the political gamblers who are excu “to 
their defeat in obvanse by declaring that there 
danger of violence at the polls. 

Violence from whom, please? Violence for what, 
pray? This State will give Wadsworth an un- 
precedented majority simply because be represents 
the Union cause and the support of the Adminis- 
tration, not because he has been a Republican, nor 
from any party reason whatever. There is nota 
man who will vote for him but knows that he will 
vote with the enormous mass of the people. Isany 
such man likely to do harm to the infrequent voter 


A TRICK. 





for Seymour and sympathy with rebellion? No, 
no; such men are good-natured. Th y will insist 
upon protecting z the — that the full glory 


of the victory may app 

Who then is to show - ? Isit the meek 
and lowly Dead Rabbits who are to be oppressed ? 
Is it the representatives of the Subterraneans who 
fear blows? Is it Ma kerelville that dreads a 
fight? Is it the Coal Ifole that trembles? When 


has there ever been any kind, or hint, or suspicion 
of serious violence at elections that it has not 
sprung from these very gentry in whose interest 


it is now announced that there may be trouble at 


the polls? 
The trick is pleasant but i 


ansparent. It is not 


violence which is feared at the polls, but a minor 
ity. It is not the sound of blows, but of ballots, 
that is so fearful in anticipation. In a word, t 

destruction of parties in the country is so radical 


and complete that the political shysters who have 
beld on so stoutly to the last chip of a purely party 
platform, even when to do so was to give the most 
open comfort to the rebellion, are now in mortal 
terror lest their weakness should appear, and are 
casting about for any excuse to avoid the annihi- 
lating result of the election. 

Olid party issues are gone, and old party names 
will follow The organization of each continues, 
and should continue, for it is a necessary machin- 
ery that can be transferred much more easily than 
reconstructed. While the war lasts the rebellion 
will be the only grounds upon which parties are 
possible. By inevitable laws they will be but two: 
the party of uncompromising, and the party of 
conditional support of the Government. When 
the war is over there will be yet further recon- 
struction of parties upon grou ds which may be 
surmised, but which are not yet reached. Th 
nomination of Mr. Seymour was the most enormous 
politic al blunder ever committed in this State. It 
is to evade the proof of that enormity at the polls 
that the cry idraised of violence at the electi 
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HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Baxeaps.—A ludicrous transaction, in which eac! 
thinks he has cheated the other. 


—_ ------ 


party 


The young lady who promises one gentleman and mar- 
ries another hasn't **the right ring” about her 
— -_ 


A queer old gentleman being asked what he wished for 


dinner, replied, “ An appetite, good company, wething 
to eat, and a napkin!” 
~~ 
Jones esys he loves two charming girle—Jcenny Ko 





and Annie Matien. 





be dis regarded." 


_ Or 
A good soldier may die, but he * ever says die, 


in this City and State which were presented by the | 
Grand Jury as dangerous to the peace of the coun- 
try—which were in danger of suppression by th 
authorities for aiding the rebellion—which were 
compelled by the indignant people to show some 
outward sign of loyalty and obedience to the best 
Government ever established am I —and 
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or an Uncommon Tnx 


IDENT 








-The la 


dy and gentleman 


who lately fell in | have fallen out 
—_ 
ApvVior TO Tur UncLEANLY.—Go to Bat 
—_— 

A woman offering 1 a deed judg ked } 
whether her | nd compelled | He com 
pei me |" said the lady; **no, nor t t ; 

—_— 
My affairs tend 4 ard t! t 
t to be all d 

_> 

A lady we a anced in maiden} t 

r i t the hyt n 
‘Th the way I long } gist, 
Andi nD becaure I fou i 
-_ 
A gentleman f Boston find } 
a little party ladi awe t 
t en joyme ¢ in : ial pl I 
piaced } . the slen \ t | 

las Maine Poovanett he «t 

I ne, Si nt in 1 ! « nt 
ly a zed tor z 
half fended fai pe that tic t 
“N or ] weil, if 
do it again 

-_ 

\ ik-d ve 1 « al ’ 
Goldemith's f ar lit When } 

t ] : 
** When lovely woman tilts | ‘ 
A finds t late U tea Vv t 
What ever made a | ‘ ‘ 
What art can wash all gall 
The only art the stain to « 
To hide the spot from ever . 
And wear an unseiled d a her 
Ut proper « 7 | t 
-_ 

A man with a scolding wife. when in red respect 

ng | ecupatic aid he kept a hot-hou 
—_— 

Why is the letter & like a pig's t Beca it ie t 

end of pork. 
_ 

If a clock were to speak to a parr “ 

Poll I tick 
- -_ - 

It y sid of a rich miser that he died t 

t ney 
—_— 

he friendship of som lik h j 
’ ac wh © are ¥ 1 the 
6 us the nt ‘ t ! 

el 
Why does an engraver suffer le drow 
er peopl I " wed t 
-_ 
The difference bet weer carriage heel and a 
« is, that on 8 best when be tine an 
n't. 
- 

We should round ev day of stirring action 
evening of tl a learn noth from 
ence unless we muse up it 

_ = 

Rank and fashion may | li very fine in tir f pea 
but rank and file must ve precedence of t a tine 
of war. 

_> ~ 

Authors do not always shine in conversation; a ugh 
they possess ite gold they frequently have not ite « il 
change 

— 7 

Srovtise Weetours.—A pawnbroker'’s custom 

<> : 

To terminate a laweuit speedily is the next best t t 
never having commenced it 

-_ 

A wag has truly eaid, that if some men could come 

f their coffins, and read the inecriptic tom 
stones, they would think they had got the re 

rave. 

EE 

A Bo’san's Mars. —Hif wife. 

—E 

Cream may be frozen by simply putting it into a glass 
vessel, and then putting the whole in an old baci 
bosom 

Ee 
Can a person speak the truth when h bed f 
—_ 

Direct rrom Bepitam.—When is a man most like a 

bird ’—When he's a raven 
> - 

When is a tooth equal to fourr is la —Wh 
an ¢ 
' ete 
| Sraprirwc Pama However t » man may be, by 

vin a ; of half-pen he | p 

-_> 

What is tak f 1 bel tit?-y I 

trait 
-_> 
W hat is that ks wl it pla and plays w! 
it worl —-A f 
_> -—- 
| Remepy ror Ds rive Sicut.—Ey a glase 
i — 
Tue Best Way or Peeservine Meat.—lInvite none but 
¥ tarians t th y 
‘Too much of a good thing,” as the kitten said w 
he fell into the milk-pail 
a 
What word may be pronounced quicker by adding a 








> mediately 


lable to it ?— 


A 1 man 


Lick 


= 
men are in the best health w 


— | 


- 
trunk, 


ae the 





hen the 


ek plant 





nks that mach mright be gained if 
wre the miller’s method—always to 
he ist, is out 


What is that whie ‘ » ne t 
and yet all are looking t adit? T rrow 
—_ = 
Little girls believe in a man in the moon; young lad 
in a iwan in the honey-moon 
—- — 
What ise the beet attitude for self-defense?" asked 
pupil of a well-known pugilist. Keep a civil t 
‘ ’ "Ww t reply 
-=_ 
What is that which makes all women equally prett 
Putting the candle t 
——_—__ -—_— 
The charities of a i many rich people seem alf6gether 
iudispensable 
<= = = —— —? 
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to the Virginia ei 
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27th 
At daylight on 26th 
river at Berlin 
direction of Leer. 
have d tm- 


occupi 


Genera! Burnside followed with his corps, and 

No battle appears 

ing 

wae esid to be a a u 
forcee 
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State f As 
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Princesa di Austria. Englich Gun-boat. 


Frepeh Gun-boat. 


IN OUR HARBOR.—[See snext Pace 1 


‘einen. 
THE FOREIGN MEN-OF-WAR 


Lavoeier, 


November 8, 1862. 





FOREIGN MEN-OF-WAR IN OUR 
HARBOR. 

We publish on page 708 a picture containing 
portraits of several foreign men-of-war which lay 
in our harbor last week. Foremost in the group 
is the old Massena, a French 90-gun ship, built to 
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type of the species, the devout old lady, of course 

falls in love with her clergyman. Nothing could | 
be better and more suitable in every way than 
such a choice, if only it were requited. There is | 
that analogy of tastes and modes of action and log- | 
ical processes which guarantees the most perfect | 
compatibility of temper. And the old lady who is 


WEEKLY. 


feel a temptation to turn aside from the old lady, 
who is happily not exposed to it, in order te su 
cor those who are in real jeopardy But, what- 


ever the explanation may be, the fact remains one 
of the special crosses of the class of old ladies who 
fall in love with their clergymen. 

Far happier are those who select their doctors as 


| 
| 


Lil, but afterward improved by the addition of a 
-crew. As our picture shows, she is a survivor of 
1 species W hich is rapidly becoming extinct. The 
captain of one of our new Monitors could ask no 
better mark to fire at than the hage bulk of such a 

ouster. ‘The Princesa di Austria, a Spanish frig- 
utes Rving 54 guns, occupies a prominent place 
in the harbor, and likewise in our picture. She 
is a fine, handsome vessel, though ill-adapted for 
nodern iron-clad warfare. Other French and En- 

lish craft complete the picture. While the Brit- 
shhave been driving our men-of-war to sea with- 
wut coal and without repairs, this and every oth- 

barbor of the United 
tates have been open to 

Englishmen, and their 

ry want has been sup- 
lied. A day may come, 
rhaps, when they may 
ecret that they did not 
it our ships with equal 
yspitality. 
fhe pictures we are 
blishing from time to 
time representing foreign 
ets will by-and-by pos- 
a historical and an- 
tiquarian interest. The 
is fast approaching 
when no more wooden 
-of-war will be built, 
und =possibly no more 
n-of-war with masts 
ind im-the old style of 
ival architecture. If 
new Monitors fulfill 
their design, and prove 
uily capable of stand- 
hard knocks but of 
s across the ocean, 
1 fleet of men-of-war in 
<t generation will 
mble a crowd of 
heese-boxes on a raft.”” 
Perhaps, by that time, 
our taste may be. edu- 
cated to consider them 
veautiful as we now 
n our present models 
of naval architecture. 
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MRS. LINCOLN. 


We publish herewith 
a portrait of Mrs. Liy- 
wife of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, 
from a photograph by 
Brady. 

Mrs. Lincoln is a na- 
tive of Kentucky. Her 
maiden name was Tod. 
She has a large number 


COLN, 


of brothers and sisters, 
who, like so many other 
families, have been di- 


vided in their allegiance 
war. Twoofher 
brothers entered the reb- 
el army, and one was 
lately killed at a battle 
in the Southwest. One 
of these two was for 
ome time employed at 
Richmond as jailer of the 
prisoners. His 
brutality and cruelty 
were such, however, that 
Jefferson Davis finally 
removed him from the 
post, and sent him to join 
8 regiment. Another 
rother is in the employ 
of the United States Gov- 
ernment in one of the 
Northwestern Territo- 
Mrs. Lincoln's sis- 
are understood to 
sympathize rather with 
the rebels than with the 
Government. It is prob- 
ibly this division of sen- 
timent which has given 
rise to the gossip and 
scandal respecting the 
views of the lady who 
presides over the White 
House. 


the 


Union 





ries, 


ters 


Mrs. Lincoln has lately been spending some time 
in this city, and has been serenaded and visited by 
many of our leading citizens. 


‘THE LOVES OF OLD LADIES. 


Tue romance of old ladies’ love affairs has 
yet to be written. They are not a very attractive 
subject ; for no reader could elicit from the perusal 
of them any thing in the nature of a day-dream. 
But they would be inadequately described by the 
name of friendship. They are, of course, platonic, 
and do not necessarily involve a male object. But 
they are so extravagant and so foolish that the 
language used to describe them must be borrowed 
from the vocabulary of the tender passions. Using 
the word in this qualified sense, the leye-making 
of old ladies may be divided into three classes, ac- 
cording to the objects of their passion. Under 
which class they range themselves depends very 
much upon the subjects to which their minds have 
been previously turned. The most respectable 


in love with the clergyman, and has become—quite, 
of course, in a proper way—a kind of tame cat 
about the Rectory-house, is so extremely useful 
for a number of small parochial jobs. . 
over the Dorcas Association, and makes ladies’ so- 
ciety at the dinner which follows the clerica! meet 

ing, gives tea and cake to the National School, and 
makes her fashionable daughters teach there 
only drawback to her position is that the clergy- 
man too often does not reciprocate her attachment 

The clergy, as a body, prefer lambs to ewes. 
ladies have no experiences; or at least, if they 
have, they do not like to tell them for fear 





She presides 


The 


Old 


of a 


whereas the doctor is animated by a desire of fees. 
Now it is found in practice that the sense of duty 
invariably prefers the young ladies, while the de- 
| sire of f 


peace 


any 





s is attracted toward those whose age is 


MRS. LINCOLN, WIFE OF THE PRESIDENT.—[Puorocraruep by Brapy. | 


lecture from their husbands. Besides, they have 
acquired a hard, bold, prosaic view of men and 
things. The charming doubts, the sweet despairs, 
the soft metaphysics, and gentle casuistry, applied 
invariably to the elucidation of one privileged set 
of feelings—these are the things which make the 
spiritual consolation of blushing eighteen so very 
eiigible an occupation. But in wrinkled sixty 
they are sadly wanting. And the clergy, though 
soaring far too high above human frailty to be con- 
scious of the difference, still do, as « matter of fact, 
show an ardor in the ministry of their pastoral at- 
tentions in the one case, which is sensibly slackened 
in the other. It may be that they desire to econo- 
mize their labor, and reflect that the young lady 
will some day become an old woman, and there- 
fore have a double title to their care. Or it may 
be that they only desire to snatch her away from 
the prowling guardsman, who will convert her 
into a hardened married woman, and clog her soul 
with the worldly impediments of nursery govern- 
esses and household bills. With the sense of this 
danger strong upon their minds, they naturally 











turn the current of her affections upon the family 

doctor. It is his business to make himself agree- 
able, especially to people who are likely to be ill; 

he never refuses to come when he is sent for, and 
there is no fear that he will ever look upon invita- 
tions as importunate ; and as a walking repertory 

of gossip the world can not show his rival, More- 
over, it is the best thing she can do for her family. 
Old ladies ought on every account to be encour 

aged to be fond of their doctors; for if they are 
proof against that tender passion, they almost in- 
variably do a little doctoring on their own account. 
Such an inmate is one of the most terrible afflic- 
tions that can befall a family. Few messengers 
of death are more unerring than the science of 
medicine after it has been subjected to the mys- 
terious processes of the anile mind. Even in the 
administration of medicine, a woman's intellect ap- 
pears to be incapable of vigorous impartiality. As 
she contemplates her medicine-chest, she has her 
favorites and her antipathies, and will no more 
believe harm of the one and good of the other than 
if they lived and moved in virile form. She looks 


104 
on all drugs as rival suitors for her favor; and she 
selects one, and clings to him, for better for were 
with true womanly loyalty The cause of her 
preference is often obscur She may have fallen 
in love with calomel at first ht, or antimony may 
have become endeared to her by a lon ries of 
well-remembered cures But whatever its clain 


the range 
merits too. 
it is now. 

pet remedy, which 








the objects of the innocent tendresse of their de- | to her fi lelity, no subsequent maltreatment or mi 
clining years. The clergyman and the doctor stand | behavior on its part can alienate her affections fron 
in a different position to each other in this respect. the drug of her choice. And she is nop satistie 
lhe clergyman is moved to pay attention to those with her own adoration of it She likes it to | 
who are under his charge solely by a sense of duty; | appreciated She insists that every one withi 


of her influence shall acknowledge 
il was less thar 


In past times this ev 


The lady of house always had h 


ighted to 


tine 





she ad administer t 


likely to predispose to a lavish expenditure in that | sons and daughters, men-servants and maid-serv 
tion. The old lady, therefore, who values her | ants, and—hardest case of all--to the strangers 
of mind, and who does not wish to meet with | within her gates. But then it was some traditional 
humiliatin yiness, will, if she is pradent, prescription of simple herbs, from which the most 


in:portant ingr dient ha 
probably fallen out by 
accident, But the 


gen 


eral use of powerful med 


icines has changed thx 
state of the case. Wicld 
ng her blue-pill, or he 
morphia, the old lad 
loctor has becom 
fearful engine of destr 
tion And she can 

be disarmed by ra 


her mind from the medi 


cine-chest to the doctor 
and inspiring her with an 
attachment to the 

pounder of blue~pili f 


which her fondness even 


for biue-pilis itself shall 


give way Whenever a 
lady, advanced in ¥» ra, 
is detected in clandestisi 
visite to her medi 


chests her family sho 
lose ' 


a tae 


no time 1 getti 
mating doctor i 
eighborhood It 
eir only chan f 


Both these ypes of 





hecked But ther 
ve that 


has n 


; ; } 
sionats atlacomet! 


her servants ty 
i, 6 ne par 

charity is 

the 
matter of 
jomestics as well a 
drugs If the 
be 


female 


breast, in the 


a woman-serve 
LOnseg ue nces re ver 
Bein 


fay 


rious 


: 
all laces 


perfect 
are 
a matter of course 


assumed Oo possese the 


t and under 
sumption receives a full 
account of all family and 
ther secrets in etrict 
confidence, and in 

nee she impart 

to the other favorites at 
the other houses in th 
neighborhood Old la 


dies of this two 
much addicted to a styl 


are 


of conversation with th 
favori which thev il 

hearit what So-and 
So has got aay but 
‘ hic h I alls ‘ waists it 
their pouring out thei 
own hearts to So-and-S 
wit t reserve By a 

nfusion of the Lgo an 
the Non-Ego for whic 


s German philosopher 


might possibly account 


h half 


uninterrupte 


t Impression whi 
hou 

eam of their own ga 
rulity leaves mi their 
that they 
quite silent 
receiv 
a greet dea! of val 


When the favorite is a man 


ul 
InemMorie is 
ha been 
and 


img 


have been 


1 


ible information 


servant the case is less serious for the ‘ : 

but worse for the object of her attachment. |! 

not show iteelf | any of the ordinar 

She does not seek his conversation or a; 

preciate his socicty- rather the reverse It take 

the form of an insane fear of overworking hin 
The sight of any one puiling the bell affects | 
as if her own tooth was fastened to the wire s 


contrives excuses for not g« 
he should have to go out 

and forces her unsympathizing family to rene 
it too, lest he should be out lat 
throws the males of her family into a state 


ing in the carriage 


She renoua 


at night. S&S! 
bor cl 
ing on insanity by substituting heavy teas for dis 
ners, that he may not have t But the 
by which she may be known is the air of unspeni 
able discomfort which perv 
days—a combination of the Turkish 
the Roman Catholic Good Friday 
sult of her ingenious contrivan enable hisa t& 
have his Sunday to himself. And all the whil 
she is doing bh r best to ruin him, bo ly and soul 


wait ma 


ules her home on Sus 
Ramadan wit 
—which is the re 


es lo 
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RECEPTION OF THE NINTH INDIANA VOLUNTEERS AT DANVILLE, KENTUCKY, AFTER DRIVING OUT THE REBELS.—Drawn py Mr. H. Mosier.—( See Pace 715.) 





of the ambulances, from 
Fayetteville to Gauley 
River; but upon turn- 
ing the hill, about five 
hundred yards from 


upon two thousand reb- 
els in the woods. A 
number came to the 
opening, and one called 
our little hero (he 
being the only 
with the 
in a Zouave 
and said, ‘ You 
red-top devil, 
, over here, or I'll kill 
you.’ He answered, 
‘No, I can’t ? 


to 


uniform) 
little 
come 


come ! 
Again and again they 
called to him. One 
finally stepped forward 
a few paces, raised his 
rifle to his shoulder, 
|} and said, ‘ You little 
fool, come over; we 
won't hurt you; we 
want to talk to you.’ 
The little hero still re- 
fusing, the rebel fired, 
the ball striking and 
shattering his right 
knee. The rebels then 
opened a murderous 
fire into our sick in 
the ambulances, killing 
and wounding thirty- 


two who were lying 
therein. That rebel 
| volley brought down 
the Zouaves, and the 


battle of Fayetteville 


\CKHAM, THE YOUNGI CORPORAL IN THE ARMY. commenced, Your art- 
° ist was near the breast- 
at ’ . wllyv ce ing ) s P 
YOUNG HERO. |* rks, coolly sketching the combatahts at that 
point 
rt fay lhe little hero is now in the hospital at Galli- 


polis, doing well under the kind nursing of the la- 
dies, who bring him all the delicacies of the season. 
Yours respectfully, C Y 





“UNION JACK,” 


Sint Rancho THE PET OF OUR RICHMOND PRISONERS. 


R nt Obi 


United States Army. Tue poetic incidents of this war would fill many 
m i for his bravery in | an interesting volume could they be collected by 
the rebels when threatened | some able hand; and it would appear that it is not 


mopls man alone who is being roused to deeds of heroism, 


as follows: 


f John W. Pack- | but that even the brute creation are catching the 
regimental marker, and son | contagion. 

Packham, of the 34th Regi- The distinguished individual who forms the sub- 

Zoua was sent on in the rear | ject of this brief memoir, and whose portrait graces 





the camp, they came | 


one | 
ambulances 
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UNION JACK, THE PET 


our present number, is the already-famous ‘‘ Un1ton 


OF 


Jack,” or ‘* JAcK”—as he is more briefly and fa- 
miliarly called among his friends. We are not | 
aware of Jack's entertaining any ambitious desire 


of being promoted to the rank of a Brigadier-Gen- | 


eral, nor have we heard of any intention, on his 
part, toget upa grand bow-wowing demonstration 
in any of our crowded theatres ; but this excessive 
modesty should not induce us to hide his merits. 
Although walking upon four legs, he has exhibited 
far more courage, devotion, trust-worthiness, and 
other noble human qualities— indeed done more 
actual good to our army—than many a shoulder- 
strapped and gold-bedizened animal now walking 
upon two legs. 

The writer of this sketch first had the honor of 
becoming acquainted with Jack at Fortress Mon- 
roe, on the interesting occasion of the arrival there 
of cur liberated prisoners from Richmond—some 
160 oficers—on the 19th of August last. He seemed 
to Lelgng to nobody in particular, but followed these 
officers every where about the Hygeia Hotel, re- 
ceiving such caresses and marks of deep affection 
from every officer that we were tempted to inquire 
into his history. 

He is a young dog of the mastiff breed, of me- 
dium size and jetty blackness, except a white 
breast and a dash of white on each of his four 
paws. His manners are very gentle and even 
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OUR RICHMOND PRISONERS. 





timid among his friends, but he «s suspicious and 
fierce as a lion when among his enemies. Although 
born in Secessia, and breathing constantly the air 
of treason, he is intensely loyal to the Union, and 
betrays a hatred of any thing in the shape of a 
rebel, which many of our “conservative” and 
* neutral” loyalists in the North would do well to 
imitate. 

Jack originally belonged to a rebel jailer in 
Front Royal, Virginia, when Company F and | of 
the First Maryland regiment were there on provost 
guard duty. When Jackson made an advance upon 
the place, these cbmpanies fel! back to join their 
regiment in repelling him, and, after a severe ac- 
tion, were surrounded by Jackson, taken prisoners, 
and brought back to Front Royal. It was on this 
occasion that Jack's great military, loyal, and so- 
cial qualities were first brought into conspicuous 
display. 

When Companies F and I left Front Royal to 
take the fleld, Jack insisted upon accompanying 
them, in spite of all his master’s efforts to detain 
him. He proceeded with them to the battle-field— 
keeping company with the officers as he went along 
—and his first exploit was trying hard to unearth 
a cannon-ball which -he had seen bury itself near 
him. Presently the shells began to scteam and 
burst in the air all around him. When Jack saw 
them coming, instead of running to hide himself— 














_ food, and bark imploringly for them to bring re- 


@he was the first to jump on again. 
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as it is said many a blustering bully does—he ran | 
barking after the fragments and trying to catch 
them; thinking, no doubt, that it was some pyro- 
technic display got up for his especial amusement. 

This settled the question of Jack's bravery, and 
from this time forward he seemed to form an affec- 
tion for our officers, and they for him, which no- 
thing could alter, and he has accompanied them 
through all their vicissitudes and changes of prison 
to Richmond. 

The stories told of this dog’s sagacity and devo- 
tion would seem incredulous had they not come 
from the most varied and reliable sources. On the 
road, when our parched men were fainting from 
thirst, he would always run forward, and when- 
ever he discovered a pool of water would rush 
back, barking loudly, to tell them of it. When 
they were supplied with only five crackers to each 
man for five days—with no wmeat—and our poor fel- 
lows were literally dying from starvation, this no- 
ble animal has been known to go and catch chickens 
for them and to bring them in his mouth! or he would 
waylay every rebel horse or wagon passing with 


lief. On one occasion, when a sick and exhausted 
Union soldier had been left behind, Jack staid with 
him for several hours until a wagon took him up. 

But one of the most remarkable features in his 
character is his utter hatred of the rebels. His 
actions, in this respect, really seemed to go beyond 
brute instinct. No kindness, no attempt at caress- 
ing could get the “ gray-coats” to win him over or 
even induce him to take food from them; but he 
growled and snapped at them upon all occasions, 
until many threatened to shoot him. When they 
got to the Richmond prison, another large dog was 
there being fondled by a secesh officer, and Jack 
stood looking at both, apparently with the great- 
est hatred and disgust. When the officer left, the 
secesh dog tried to scrape an acquaintance with 
Jack, but the latter did not covet any such friend- 
ship. He rushed upon the canine rebel, gave him 
a sound thrashing, and, although larger than him- 
self, fairly tossed him over his head, 

Jack is a great disciplinarian. When on duty, 
he knows the various roll-calls so well that he pays 
no attention to any of them but one—that of his 
officers. As soon as he heard this, he used to run 
about in the greatest excitement, as if to call his 
friends together, and then, placing himself along- 
side of the drummer, would put up his nose and 
commence « long howl—the boys used to say an- 
swering to his name. In traveling he seemed to 
take the whole responsibility upon himself. When- 
ever the cars stopped he was invariably the first 
to jump off, and the whistle no sooner sounded than 


But no character is perfect, and we are sorry to 
say there is a serious blemish in Jack’s. He is an 
aristocrat of the first water; one of the regular out- 
and-out F.F.V.’s. From first to last—except to 
help them when in distress—he never would asso- 
ciate with privates, but always stuck fast to where 
the shoulder-straps were assembled. But, after all, 
in this respect poor Jack is only following the ex- 
ample of many a human toady and tuft-hunter that 
can be called to mind ; and before we blame this 
young puppy for cringing to the rich and great, 
let us remember that he is not the only puppy who 
does so. 

Upon the whole, Jack is an immense favorite 
with all who know him, but especially the First 
Maryland regiment, who claim him as their own, 
and who were tickled at the idea of seeing him 
handed down to immortality in the pages of Harper. 
They expressed a determination of having, as soon 
as they got to Baltimore, a splendid collar made 
expressly for their favorite; and we shall be sur- 
priced if this lucky dog does not become a great 
lion in the monumental city. 





LOIS. 


Lrry likeness! That is all the word in our 
cou! dictionary that will tell you any thing of Lois 
Hall; though, to be business-like, I should com- 
mence with the cottage, standing on a little brown- 
ish rise, with a faint flower-garden, and an inef- 
fectual vegetable patch, from which you are to in- 
fer that the soil was stubborn, and likely to prove 
too much for the little hired boy—sole scrap of 
masculinity about the premises of Mrs. Hall; and 
that the only neighbor was the sea, tumbling in 
disorderly fashion on the desolate beach below 
them. 

Lois's room looked on it, out of one little white- 
curtained window ; the other kept itself informed 
as to the state of the country, and the probabili- 
ties of visitors coming “ across-lots.” Between 
them stood a bureau, whose drawers had been ri- 
fled by Tory marauders, troubled with an eruption 
of brass knobs and handles, having a s 
oval mirror, and a small infinity of little drawers, 
where, doubtless, some belle of the Revolution be- 
stowed her powder and patches, her buckles and 
ruffles. In a corner was the bed, modeled, as to 
proportions, after that of the unlucky Canaanitish 
king of old—one which made getting in peculiar 
and getting out problematical, and offered you your 
choice of locality, if you had any fancies about 


pray. ‘‘ Does the Father of Lies send such dreams?” 

I have said that “‘lily-likeness” was the only 
word for Lois, yet I wish that I could better define 
her peculiar charm. Other girls had hair as soft 
and abundant, brighter color, for Lois was pale, 
form as lithe; neither was there strength or lofty 
purpose in the lines of her face: yet she took you 
always by surprise; she was just what you had 
not expected to see. Then, too, lived a peculiar 
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near her blabbed of its happiness: the little col- | 
lar lying across the toilet cushion; the velvet bow 
that John Gifford had taken from her hair and kiss- | 
ed the night before he went to join his regiment. 
She was thinking now of it andhim. When he 
came back she was to marry him; she had loved— 
no, not that—she had liked him all her life, from | 
the time that he fought her battles at school till | 
now. He was the son of their nearest neighbor; 
was taller, stronger, better-looking, kinder, braver, 
than any one else. It was quite ‘tural. She had 
been more proud than grieved when he went away, 
and always calmly certain that he ‘vould come back 
safe, only her dream troubled her. It had been 
of him, and all pain and confusion ; and I doubt if 
she quite recovered serenity till, on her way down, 
she had looked out on the piaqea, and breathed in 
the morning peace and freshness before entering 
the ‘‘sitting-room,” as it is styled in New England 
nomenclature. 

Her mother turned from the window with a face 
brighter than the sun pouring in between the mus- 
lin curtains, leaving for Lois’s view a tall figure 
with a lieutenant’s strap on his broad shoulders, 
and a face that, however browned and altered by 
the shading of a mustache and cutting short of 
curling hair, was still John Gifford’s. 

Lois stopped short in utter wonder. Her mother 
quietly stepped from the room, closing the door be- 
hind her. 

“Well, Apple-blossom !” cried John, “I am not 
a ghost, you see!” 

At sound of the voice Lois remembered herself, 
and went quickly to him, holding out both hands. 
“So it is really you! Iam not half awake yet! 
I thought you were part of my dream. How you 
have changed !”’ 

** You have not!” said the admiring John. Then 
suddenly catching her close in his strong arms: 
**Oh, Lois, Lois! how can you? Is this your 
girl's nonsense, or does your still heart really know 
nothing of what is going on in mine? Child, I 
have lived in tne thought of you as we ought to 
live to God. Why, I have stopped when the bat- 
tle was at the maddest to make sure that that bit 
of ribbon of yours was safe, warming my heart ; and 
all the hateful time in the hospital I had but one 
prayer, ‘O God, come what will, let me see my little 
Lois again !’—while you—you are so coldly sweet.” 
Lois looked puzzled and distressed. 

“Why I am very glad to see you, dear John, 
only it is so sudden, and so strange. Did you 
come last night? I heard nothing of it.” 

“We made noise enough,” holding ber fast, and 
stroking her lovely brown hair. 

“We? Who?” 

“I have some one with me—Captain Dinwid- 
die; he is a splendid fellow, got a bad hit in that 
last affair of ours, and I brought him here for you 
and mother to nurse up. He hasn’t a near relative 
in the world, and these hotels are so deuced hard 
on a poor fellow that is half sick and in a hurry to 
get well.” 

Lois clouded at once. 

“You know I don’t like strangers, John.” 

But, my darling, this is my friend. He saved 
my life. When we were ordered on our final rush 
across that confounded slaughter trap of a field, 
my leg met a ball, and in the thickest of the fight 
down I went likea baby. Allan—that’s the Cap- 
tain, you understand—saw me tumble, sung out to 
some of the men, and came on, our fellows say, like 
a tiger, pitched into half a dozen rebels so they 
thought the very devil was after them, picked me 
up (he is not a stout man, but he took nearly all 
my weight himself), fairly carried me off under the 
very nuse of the battery blazing away at us like 
Vesuvius or some of those fellows. Is that a stran- 
ger! We've stuck together like David and Jona- 
than. I don’t believe there has been a skirmish, or 
a ticklish reconnoissance, or a hard camping out, 
that we haven't shared together; and then, Lois,” 
argues this impetuous John, calming a little, “if I 
took him home you know what the girls are. They 
couldn't nurse him or talk to him as you can, and 
your mother is willing. What do you suppose she 
said last night, bless her !—that she would take a 
regiment in if they were friends of mine ;” and John 
burst into a somewhat forced laugh, by way of 
contradicting his eyes. 

“This Captain must beahero. I should like to 
see him,” thought Lois ; for John never could enter 
in her imagination even as candidate for that dis- 
tinction. He was blundering about women’s mat- 
ters, and not always kind to the queen's English— 
things impossible to reconcile with heroship. 

“ Well, pussy ?” asked John, a little anxiously. 

Born to be hen-pecked was our John evidently, 
but then so was the Duke of Marlborough. 

“IT was wrong. Iam glad you brought Cap- 
tain Dinwiddie here,” answered Lois, quietly. 

The door opened. “ He is coming!” whispered 
John, still trying to hold her fast, but she slipped 
away from him like snow, and stood expectant. 
The first look was a disappointment. 

Captain Dinwiddie was thirty at least, probably 
thirty-five, and looked to Lois’s inexperienced eyes 
slightly made. His features were irregular, his 
only beauty a pair of fine eyes, normally gray, but 
changing perpetually to blue and even intensest 
black, and almost feminine softness—owing doubt- 
less to the remarkable length of the lashes, yet in- 
terpenetrated every tone and look, that “ charm” 
as subtle and impossible to define when found in 
man as in woman—and Lois, who had recoiled at 
first, caught herself, before ten minutes were well 

over, liking him very much. Came simultaneous- 


ing ill at ease, of every thing looking its worst, of 
John’s boorishness, of the mortifying plainness of 


thinking, she could hardly have told whether she 
zenith of his happiness, read nothing of this in 


Lois’s downcast face. 
for the day. 





charm in Lois's touch ; every thing that had been 


ly with this admission an oppressing sense of be- 


their housekeeping. Engaged in this profitable 
had eaten breakfast or not. John, however, at the 
He was busy with his plans 


“He must make his ;-:ce at home,” he said, 
laughingly, “and Lois he dared say would enter- 
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peace, but inwardly fell into consternation, for what | 
had she in common with this fine Captain? So 
terrified was she at the thought, that she even came 
out of her shell of coolness, and eagerly whispered 
John to stay, holding his coat by one white finger 
and blushing very much. John wouldn't have 
given that timid touch for the diamonds of Sinbad ; 
yet there was the fact of mother and sisters unvisit- 
ed, stubborn as ever, leaving him nothing but to 
ride away after all. 

Lois sat down by her little work-basket with a 
strip of muslin. Doubtless its hemming was of 
vital importance, for if it had been the bond of 
peace or the ties of affection she couldn't have 
given it more undivided attention. Allan drew up 
the lounge close by her. 

“May I liedown? I have gotten used to self- 
petting since this troublesome wound.” 

Lois looked up at him. She had not thought 
how really pale and suffering he seemed. He 
“certainly” took q new inflection, for now that 
she knew what to do with him and could pity him 
he had lost at once all his terrors 

He lay a while quietly watching her—suddenly 
broke out, : 
“* It was good in John to bring me here. After 
our stormy life, you and this little quiet home 
are veritable Paradise. I think myself there.” 
Certainly he looked his thought; the hard lines 
had gone from his face; he might have been ten 
years younger, but he could never long be quiet. 
He fidgeted, turned form side to side, drew pres- 
ently a book from his pocket. 

** Lois—I beg pardon, Miss Hall—I am so used 
to hear John speak of you by that pretty Puritan 
name of Fours.” 

** Every one calls me so, you need not make the 
exception.” 

“Well then, Lois,’ ingly on the 
word, ‘let me read to you ;"’ and without waitin 
for assent, he began the story of Enid. 

Lois listened pleased at first, but half way her 
lips began to curl. 

“You don’t like it?” he asked, curiously 

‘* The telling, but not the stor. ; 
“You wouldn't so have ri 
you loved ?” 

Lois’s eyes rather than her lips fi 
** Never !”” 


“Then you have neve He st 





dwelling lo 


shed out 


ped short 

‘ Never what? 

“ Nothing.” 

“ What were you about to say ?’ 

“IT have thought better of it, I shall not tell 
you. 

* Please.” 

* Positively no,” and he went on reading. 

Jobn came back late and looking anxious. 

** Small benefit would he get from his furlough ! 
Mother was over head and ears in a lawsuit, and 
every one was in trouble, and he must spend at 
least three days in town, perhaps more, and try to 
straighten out the tangled skein.” 

Lois looked grave on hearing this, but then that 
was only natural, 

John staid not three days but a week; wrote 
then, postponing his return indefinitely. ‘If he 
only had the lawyers in proper position before a 
certain battery that he wot of, he thought that he 
could bring them to terms; as it was, submission 
and patience were all that were left.” 

That morning Allan's wound bad troubled him, 
and he had spent it on the sofa while Lois sat near 
with her sewing. When lunch time same she 
would not permit him to stir, but brought up the 
eld-fashioned stand, that spent most of its time in 
being very much on one side in a corner, and look 
ing like a target, laid thereon a fresh cloth that 
scented of rose leaves, a silver basket piled with 
roasted apples, and a pitcher of a quaint stampi- 
ness and solidity filled with cream. Just then 
came John’s letter. Allan watched her read, or 
rather hurry over it impatiently. 

“He says it may be another week before he 
comes,” was her comment, letting the letter slip 
through her careless fingers to the floor. 

Allan picked it up. 

““T have no pocket,” said Lois, “and it 1s too 
much trouble to go up stairs.” . 

“* What shall I do with it?” 

“What you like.” 

“ You mean that ?” 

“Yes; why not?” 

Allan's eyes were at their intensest, looking into 
hers with a glance that she could not bear an in- 
stant. He rose deliberately, walked to the fire- 
place, held it over the coals an instant, and dropped 
itin. At that Lois, who had been sitting like one 
petrified, exclaimed, 

**Oh, Allan |” 

“ Well 2” 

His tone was so sharp that she shrank a little. 

“ Nothing—there is no bharm—I have read it; 
but ob! John would never believe it !” 

Allan groaned. 

“[ wish I were shriveled up, body and soul, like 
that!” pointing to the black film quivering on the 
coals. 

“Oh no! not without me!” cried the girl who a 
week before smiled her scorn of Enid's tame con- 
stancy. 

Allan turned and came hastily toward her— 
stopped half way—ground out a bitter exclama- 
tion, and left the room; and a little after Lois 
saw him galloping past the window on his way to 
town. He came back late and went at once to his 
room. The next day he frequented the kitchen, to 
Mrs. Hall’s discomfiture, and stuck by that lady 
as though she were his salvation, all the time plain- 
ly avoiding Lois. He was fighting Apollyon man- 


and dishonor in front. 








tain Captain Dinwiddie; at which Lois held her 


that had done this mischief, For the hundredti 


fully—fighting as a man will with remorse behind 


Lois, poor child! understood nothing of this. 
She had sometimes a dim, painful sense of wrong 
and danger, but it was forgotten now in the new 
and overwhelming fear of having in some unimag- 


time she was thinking this over as they were goin 
down to the beach in utter, dreary 
head bent down 
Suddenly the pain grew too intolerable 
‘*What have 
you angry with me? 
so miserable, Allan!” 
Captain Dinwiddie shuddered from head to foot, 
and looked desperate ly aw ay; but there were the 
soft, clinging ingers on his arm, and the bur 
pitiful face that he had scen with his first m 


silence , ne Wi 
ul 1 dig mpresaed, 
I done she exclaimed ire 


Whatisit? You ma 


ed look, and the sudden tremble of the sweet ©, 
and, above all, the passionate jove in his fier 
heart; and suddenly honor, conscience, will, \ 


ever chains had bound him, snapped short. Words 
came like lava: 

“ Angry, and at vou, my darling! my « 

He stopped sharply. They were close on the 
beach. ‘* Watch that wave,” he said, hoarsels 
‘If it break against this rock it is fete. If not 
well, wy shall see. 

Even as he spoke it was upon them, breaking 
over the fragment on which they stood, wettlog 
Lois's a unty walking-boots, ; 

Tt is fate,” ho repeated. 

** What?” 

“TI will tell you by-and-by. Let us go back.” 

The afternoon was a wild one; sun 
fully among hurrying ck 


howir te 
nds, and the wind o 
ing and shrieking after them as they went ¢ 


ward the house. Already it was | 


almost dark in 


the cozy sitting-room, and the fire gleamed and 
smouldered in twilight fashion. The house was 
deserted, Kitty hed leave of abwent Mrs, Hall 
had gone to a neighbor's. No better time for Ai- 
lan Dinwiddie than now. He caught Lois's band 
and drew her down beside him 


“ Lois,” he said, “‘ when, in plece of the ap ple- 
cheeked, black-eyed girl I had imagine, | first saw 
you, I said to myself, this poor, blandering Jehu 
has stumbl r th pearl that { have been ure 
leasly looking f ill my life When vou rebelled 

| against |} 1 k t! i had rl | 
had guesse tf the first } li tl 

fa child Wh 1} ] lt 
but your led up Jol 1 fanei im 
amazed repro fal, iy dulor f my { 

I hated the thought of*Wwy pertids Chil hat 
evil spirit was it that sent you to me then, with 
| your pleading ¢ s—ae if I< ld } a y with 
| you? Then, ' I felt what a str z= ; 
the vortex, I let chane e if tf 
strike the reck I will etr gle no more ‘ | 
will leave H ht Ve sll. Lol 
it is you, not the wave, that must 4 } ell 
me dear, what is my rd >? De youl m 

Lois hid her face, but Allan drew her 
away and held ther and then r head dr 
lower and lowe 

“T thought that I lowed Jobs I 
she said, pitifull) | was so raut L ' 
once guessed, thou I might ha knov whe I 
liked you « oF I an “ “i, % hed 
I hope John wiil kill 

“You «i H h k hn hette 4 ’ 
some one coming out of the dow ds 
them John himeeclf 

Lois wae too er] ppoalled to speak: m 
she could not, for All eld her fast 

“ There were tw in one ty most the 
aolemn voice the one rich, ar th he 
The rich man had « 


But the » 
lamb, which he hac ught and rished 1 
: = " 


nes ialtere i 


The steady t 
Allan !—I will go! 1 


“ Let meg tell you his 
will kill me 

She writhed herself free, and 
tried to kneel before him, bat 
arms’-length 

** Kill me! he said, faintly. 

“Por what? o add | 
Lois, it is bitter enough now I prayed God that 
I might see you again, come whag would, and He 
heard me; and rather than have hed such secing 
I would that my lips had stiffened in death while 
I was praying.” 

“It is not worth it,” 
am only a silly irl day you will wonder 
how you could have cared for me 

J hn took a little case from his po ket and toesed 
it open on the table 

**See, Lois, these were for you: you were al- 
ways running in my head. I think your little 
finger was more precious in my sight than all the 
women I eversaw. Fool thet I was! 
home I pleased myself thinking hew I should clay 
them on your pretty wrists, I hid myself when 
I saw you coming, thinking to surprise you. | 
never dreamed that you didn’t love me; yet I might 
have known that you were too young to look inte 
your own heart, or to bind yourself by such a sol 
emn promise. But you—oh Allan! my friend— 
my brother!” 

Allan raised his head. 

“If it will be any satisfaction to use me for a 
target.” 

“No, no!” cried Lois, horrying between them 
“ the blame is mine—all mine.” 

John turned pale at that. To see ber looking a! 


ing over to John 


b 


he held her out at 


crime to sorrow? ‘ 


said Lois, half proudly I 
Som 


uli the way 


cold for him was more than he could bear 

** It is a sore temptation,” he suid, hurriedly. “| 
had better go. If I stay here longer I shall have 
as many devils a3 the man whose name was Le 
gion.” 

He went away, avoiding Mrs. Hall, whom he saw 
coming at a distance. Lois sobbed hysterical) 
and Allan, who spite of remorse could not help teel 
ing triumph also, set himself to cou:fort 
easier matter that than to explain to Mrs, Hal 
who loved John almost as well as she did Lei 
Still the thing was Aone—could not be undone 
Scandal would not help it, so she sighed in secret 
shielded and countenanced them outwardly, above 
all hastened their marriage as fast as possible. 


Ner— a! 





inable way offended him; and she wearied out 
memory trying to recall the unhappy word or look 


sad, stern face, and @he % 
| the twilight ; but will sin forget her? 


Allan with such leve in the eyes that had been 9 


In her happiness Lois has almost forgotten John's 
lemn wordé uttered in 
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Mrs. Lee I latile with 
i ’ | Th 
l i I ! s Noel 
\ t in chair 
! ) again for 
| il ! ‘ nd nt more 
i i now, S ked Mrs. Le- 
r \ un i left sid 
Il | t 1 1 jul his eve 
’ t I i by chan to- 
d the tabl lo Mrs. I int’s surprise, In 
stead of 3 her he | rward in his 





lair, a ked s ‘ and pointing 

hand at th cond bottle which she had taken 

f the cupboard, and which she had hastily 

laid as without paying attention to it. See- 

ing t some ni larm possessed him, she ad- 

vanceu tabi nd lool where he looked. 

The labeled side of the bottle was full in view; 

tl in the plain handwriting of the chem- 

ist at Al ugh, was the one startling word, 
her bott Poison.” 

I Mrs. Lecoun lf-possession was shaken 

| vel She was noi prepared to see 

larkest forebodings—the unacknowl- 

L of ing of her hatred for Magdalen— 

I i as sl} saw ihem realized now. The 

| ir in which the pois had been 


| ree he suicide-purpose for which, in dis- 





trust of the future, the poison had been kept, 
had rht with them their own retribution, 
| the bottle lav, in Magdalen’s absence, a 
f witnese of treason which had never entered 
} mind—treason against her husband's life! 
With his hand still mechanically pointing at 
th t ble, Noel Vanst ne yos d his he ad and 
ut Mrs. Lecount 
it from the cupboard,” she said, an- 
look. ‘I took both bottles out to- 
t knowing : ht be the bottle 
I am a cked, as much 
as you are. 
Poison !” he said to himself, slowly. ‘‘ Pois- 


on locked up by my wife, in the cupboard in her 
own room.” He stopped, and looked at Mrs. 
Lecount once more. ‘* For me?” he asked, in a 
vacant, inquiring tone. 

We will not talk of it, Sir, until your mind 





more at ease,” said Mrs. Leecount. ‘* Let us 
t « forget this dreadful discovery for the pres- 
ent—let us go down stairs at once. All that I 
have now to say to you can be said in another 
I in) 


She helped him to rise from the chair, and 
took his arm in her own ie: is well for him, 
it is well for me. " she thought, as they went down 
‘that 1 came when I did.” 

On crossing the passage she stepped to the 
front door, where the carriage was waiting which 
had brought her from Dumfries, and instructed 
the coachman to put up his horses at the nearest 
inn, and to call again for her in two hours’ time. 
This done she accompanied Noel Vanstone into 
the sitting-room stirred up the fire, and placed 
him before it comfortably in an easy-chair. He 
sat for a few minutes, warming his hands feebly 
iike an old man, and staring straight into the 
flame Then he spok 

‘* When the woman came and threatened me 
in Vauxhall Walk,” he began, still staring into 
the fire, ‘‘ vou came back to the parlor, after she 
was gone; and you told me—?” He stopped, 
shivered a little, and lost the thread of his recol- 
lections at that point. 

**I told you, Sir,” said Mrs. Lecount, ‘that 
the woman was, in my opinion, Miss Vanstone 
herself. Don't start, Mr. Noel! Your wife is 
arvay, and I am here to take care of you! Say 


stairs together, 








to yourself, if you feel frightened, ‘Lecount is 
here: Lecount will take care of me.’ The truth 
must be told, Sir, however hard to bear the truth 
mav be. Miss Magdalen Vanstone was the wo- 
man who came to you in dia guise; and the wo- 
man who came to you in disguise is the woman 
you have married. The conspiré acy which she 
threatened you with in London is the c onspiracy y 
which has made her your wife. That is the 
plain trath. You have seen the dress up stairs. 
{f that dress had been no longer in existence, I 
should still have had my proofs to convince you. 
Thanks to my interview with Mrs. Bygrave, I 
have discovered the house your wife lodged at in 
London—it was opposite our house in Vauxhall 
Walk. I have laid my hand on one of the land- 
lady's daughters, who watched your wife from 
an inner room and saw her put on the disguise ; 
ge! can speak to her identity, and to the identi- 
ty of her companion, Mrs. Bygrave; and who 
has furnished me, at my own request, with a 
written statement of facts, which she is ready to 
affirm on oath, if any person ventures to con- 
tradict her. You shall read the statement, Mr. 
Noel, if you like, when you are fitter to under- 
stand it. You shall also read a letter in the 
handwritiag of Miss Garth—who will repeat to 
you personally, if yon like, what she has written 
to me—a letter form: ally denying that she was 
ever in Vauxhall Walk, and formally asserting 
that those moles on your wife’s neck are marks 
peculiar to Miss Mz igdale n Vanstone, whom she 
has known from childhood, I say it with a just 
pride—you will find no weak place any where in 
the evidence which I bring you. If Mr. Bygrave 
had not stolen my letter, you would have had 
your warning beforeA was cruelly deceived into 
going to Zurich; and the proofs which I now 
bring you after your marriage I should then 
have offered to you before it. Don’t hold me re- 
sponsible, Sir, for what has happened since I left 
England. Biame your uncle’s bastard dangh- 
ter, and blame that villain with the brown eye 
and the green !” 

She spoke her last venomous words as slowly 
and distinetly as she had spoken all the rest. 
Noel Vanstone made no answer—he still sat 
cowering over the fire. She looked round into 
his face. He was crying silently. 
fond of her!” 





‘I was so 
said the miserable little creature ; 


nd I thought she was so fond of Me!” 

Mrs. Lecount — “d her back on him in dis- 
dainfal silence “Fond « f- her!” As she re- 
peated those words to herse elf her haggard face 
became almost handsome again in the magnifi- 

nt intensity of its contempt. 

She walked to a book-case at the lower end of 


the room and began examining the volumes in 
it. Before she had been long engaged in this 
way she was startled by the sound of his voice, 
affrightedly calling her back. The tears were 
gone from his face: it was blank again with 
terror when he now turned it toward her. 

‘Lecount!” he said, holding to her with both 
hands. ‘Can an egg ; be poisoned? I had an 
egg for breakfast this morning and a little toast.” 

**Make your mind easy, Sir,” said Mrs, Le- 
count. ‘The poison of your wife’s deceit is the 
only poison you have taken yet. If she had re- 
solved already on making you pay the price of 
your folly with your life, she would not be ab- 
sent from the house while you were left living in 
it. Dismiss the thoughtfrom your mind. It is 
the middle of the day; you want refreshment. 
I have more to say to you in the interests of your 
own safety—I have something for you to do, 
which must be done at once. Reeruit your 
strength and you will do it. I will set you the 
example of eating if you still distrust the food 
in this house. Are you composed enough to 
give the servant her orders if I ring the bell? 
It is necessary to the object I have in view for 
you, that n obody should think you ill in body, or 
troubled in mind. T ry first with me before the 
servant comes in. Let us see how you look an 
speak when you say, ‘‘ Bring up the lunch.” 

After two rehearsals, Mrs. Lecount considered 
him fit to give the order without betraying him- 
self. 

The bell was answered by Louisa—Lonisa 
looked hard at Mrs. Lecount. The luncheon 
was brought up by the housemaid—-the honse- 
maid iooked hard at Mrs. Lecount. When lunch- 
eon was over, the table was cleared by the cook 
—the cook looked hard at Mrs. Lecount. The 
three servants were plainly suspicious that some- 
thing extraordinary was going on in the house. 
It was hardly possible to doubt that they had 
arranged to share among themselves the three 
opportunities which the service of the table af- 
forded them of entering the room. 

The curiosity of which she was the object did 
not escape the penetration of Mrs. Lecount. “I 
did well,” she thought, “‘ to arm myself in good 
time with the means of reaching my end. If I 
let the grass grow under my feet, one or other of 
those women might get in my way.” Roused 
by this consideration, she produced her traveling- 
bag from a corner, as soon as the last of the 
servants had left the room, and seating herself at 
the end of the table opposite Noel Vanstone, 
looked at him for a moment with a steady in- 
vestigating attention. She had carefully regu- 
lated the quantity of wine which he had taken 
at luncheon — she had let him drink exactly 
enough to fortify without confusing him—and 
she now examined ‘his face critically, like an 
artist examining his picture, at the end of the 
day's work. The result appeared to satisfy her ; 
and she opened the serious business of the inter- 
view on the spet, 

‘* Will you look at the written evidence I men- 
tioned to you, Mr. Noel, before I say any more ?” 
she inquired. “ Or are you sufficiently persuaded 
of the truth to proceed at once to the suggestion 
which I have now to make to you? 

‘* Let me hear your suggestion,” he said, sul- 
lenly resting his elbows on the table, and leaning 
his head on his hands, 
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Mrs. Lecount took from her epg bag the 
written evidence to which she had just alluded, 
and carefully placed the ps apers on one side of 
him, within easy reach if he wished to re fer to 
them. Far from bei ing daunted, she was visibly 
encouraged by the ungraciousness of his manner. 
Her experience of him informed her that the 
On those rare occa- 
sions when the little r« solutio n that he possessed 
was roused in him, it invariably asserted itself— 
like the resolution of most other weak men— 
aggressively. At such times in proportion as 
he was outwardly sullen and discourteous to those 
about him his resolution rose ; and in proportion 
as he was considerate and polite it fell, The 
tone of the answer he had just given, and the 
attitude he assumed at the table, convinced Mrs. 
Lecount that Spanish wine and Scotch mutton 
had done their duty, and had rallied his sinking 
courage. 

‘| will put the question to you for form’s sake, 
Sir, if you wish it,” she proceeded. ‘‘ But I am 
already certain, without any question at all, that 
you have made your will?” 

; He nodded his head without looking at her. 

“You hs = made it in your wife’s favor ?” 

He nodded again. 

* You ons le ft her every thing 

* No.” 

Mrs. Lecount looked surprised. 

** Did you exerc:*e a reserve toward her, Mr. 
Noel, of your own accord?” she inquired, ‘‘ or 
is it possible that your wife put her own limits to 
her interest in your will?” 

He was uneasily silent—he was plainly ashamed 
to answer the question Mrs. Lecount repeated 
it in a less direct form. 

‘*How much have you left your widow, Mr. 
Noel, in the event of your death ? 

‘Eighty thousand pounds.” 

That reply answered the question. Eighty 
thousand pounds was exactly the fortune which 
Michael Vanstone had taken from his brother's 
orphan children at his brother's death—exactly 
the fortune of which Michael Vanstone’s son had 
kept possession, in his turn, as pitil ssly as his 
father before him. Noel Vanstone’s silence was 
eloquent of the confession which he was ashamed 
to make, His doting weakness had, beyond all 
doubt, place d his whok property at the feet of 
his wife. And this girl, whose vindictive daring 
had defied all restraints—this girl, who had not 





” 
ou possess ? ‘ 


shrunk from her desperate determination even 
at the church door—had, in the very hour of her 
triumph, taken part only from the man who 
would willingly have given all!—had rigorous- 


ly exacted her father’s fortune from him to the 
last farthing, and had then turned her back on 
the hand that was tempting her with tens of 
eee more! For the moment Mrs. Le- 
ount was fairly silenced by her own surp rise ; : 
M. igdalen had forced the astonishment from he 
which is akin to admiration, the pore r homer 
which her enmity would fain have refused. She 
hated Magdalen with a tenfold hatred from that 
time. 

‘*T have no doubt, Sir,” she resumed, after a 
momentary silence, ‘that Mrs. Noel gave you 
excellent reasons why the provision for her at 
your death should be no more, and no less, than 
eighty thousand pounds. And, on the other 
hand, I am equally sure that you, in your in- 
nocence of all suspicion, found those reasons 
conclusive at the time. That time has now gone 
by. Your eyes are opened, Sir; and you will 
not fail to remark (as I remark) that the Combe- 
Raven property happens to reach the same sum 
exactly as the legacy which your wife's own in- 
structions directed you to leave her. If you are 
stillin any doubt of the motive for which she mar- 
ried you, look in your own will, and there the 
motive is!” 

He raised his head from his hands, and be- 
came close ly attentive to what she was s ving to 
him for the first time since they had faced each 
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other at the table. The Combe-Raven property 
had never been classed by itself in his estimation, 
It had come to him merged in his father’s other 
possessions at his father’s death. The discoy ery 
which had now opened before him was one to 
which his ordinary habits of thought, as wel] as 
his innocence of suspicion, had hitherto clos: 
his eyes. He said nothing, but he looked Jess 
sullenly at Mrs. Lecount. His manner was more 
ingratiating ; the high tide of his courage was 
already on the ebb. 

“Your position, Sir, must be as plain by this 
time to you as it is to me,” said Mrs. Lecount. 
‘*There is only one obstacle now left between 
this woman and the attainment of herend. That 
obstacle is your life. After the discovery we have 
made up stairs, I leave you to consider for your- 
self what your life is worth,’ 

At those terrible words the ebbing resolution 
in him ran out to the lastdrop. ‘* Don’t fright- 
en me!” he pleaded; ‘I have been frightened 
enough already.” He rose, and dragged his 
chair after him round the table to Mrs. Le- 
count’s side. He sat down, and caressingly 
kissed her hand. ‘* You good creature!” he 
said, in a sinking voice. ‘* You excellent Le- 
count! ‘Tell me what to do. I'm full of reso- 
lution—I°ll do any thing to save my life !” 

** Have you got writing materials in the room, 
Sir?” asked Mrs. Lecount. ‘ Will you put 
them on the table, if you please ?” 

While the writing materials were in process of 
collection Mrs. Lecount made a new demand on 
the resources of her traveling-bag. She took 
two papers from it, each indorsed in the same 
neat commercial handwriting. One was de- 
scribed as ‘‘ Draft for proposed Will ;” and the 
other as “‘ Draft for proposed Letter.” When 
she placed them before her on the table her hand 
shook a little; and she applied the sme!ling- 
salts, which she had bronght with her in Noel 
Vanstone’s interests, to her own nostrils. 

‘I had hoped, when I came here, Mr. Noel,” 
she proceeded, ‘‘ to have given you more time for 
consideration than it seems safe to give you now. 
When you first told me of your wife's absence in 
London I thought it probable that the object of 
her journey was to see her sister and Miss Garth. 
Since the horrible discovery we have made up 
stairs I am inclined to alter that opinion. Your 
wife’s determination not to tell you who the 
friends are whom she has gone to see fills me 
with alarm. She may have accomplices in Lon- 
don—aceomplices, for any thing we know to the 
contrary, in this house. All three of your serv- 
ants, Sir, have taken the opportunity in turn 
of coming into the room and looking at me. I 
don’t like their looks! Neither you nor I know 
what may happen from day to day, or even from 
hour to hour. If you take my advice you will 
get the start at once of all possible accidents, 
and when the carriage comes back you will leave 
this house with me.” 

** Yes, yes!” he said, eagerly; ‘I'll leave the 
house with you. I wouldn't stop here by my- 
self for any sum of money that could be offered 
me, What do you want the pen and ink fer? 
Are you to write, or am I?” 

‘*You are to write, Sir,” said Mrs. Lecount. 
“The means taken for promoting your own safe- 
ty are to be means set in motion, from begin- 
ning to end, by yourself. I suggest, Mr. Noel 
—and you decide. Recognize your own posi- 
tion, Sir. What is your first and foremost ne- 
cessity? It is plainly this. You must destroy 
your wife's interest in your death by making an- 
other will.” 

He vehemently nodded his approval ; his col- 
or rose, and his blinking eyes brightened in ma- 
licious triumph. ‘ She sha’n’t have a farthing,” 
he said to himself, in a whisper—‘“‘she sha’n't 
have a farthing !” 

‘When your will is made, Sir, 
Mrs. Lecount, 
of a trust-worth 


” proceeded 
ou must place it in the hands 
person—not my hands, Mr. 
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Nocl: I am only your servant! Then, when 
the will is safe, and when you are safe, write to 
vour wife at this house. ‘Tell her her infamous 
nposture is discovered—tell her you have made 

, new will, which leaves her penniless at your 
ith—tell her, in your righteous indignation, 
that she enters your doors no more. Place your- 
celf in that strong position, and it is no longer 
vho are at your wife’s mercy, but your wife 


- is at yours. Assert your own power, Sir, 

: the law to help you, and crush this woman 

‘nco submission to any terms for the future that 
1 please to impose.” 


He eagerly took up the pen. ‘* Yes,” he said, 
1a vindictive self-importance, ‘‘ any terms I 
se to impose.” He suddenly checked him- 
and his face became dejected and perplexed. 

iIlow can I do it now?” he asked, throwing 

vn the pen as quickly as he had taken it up. 

‘Do what, Sir?” inquired Mrs. Lecount. 
‘How can I make my will, with Mr. Los- 

mbe away in London and no lawyer here to 

help me?” 
Mrs. Lecount gently tapped the papers before 
her on the table with her forefinger. 
‘* All the help you need, Sir, is waiting for 
on here.” she said. ‘*I considered this matter 
efully before I came to you, and I provided 
myself with the confidential assistance of a friend, 


to enide me through those difficulties which I 
could not penetrate for myself. The friend to 

m I refer is a gentleman of Swiss extrac- 
tion. but born and bred in England. He is not 


. lawyer by profession, but he has had his own 
ficient experience of the law, nevertheless ; 
id he has supplied me, not only with a model 
tich you may make your will, but with the 
n sketch of a letter which it is as import- 
: for us to have as the model of the will itself. 
Phere is another necessity waiting for you, Mr. 
Nocl, which i have not mentioned yet, but which 
no less urgent, in its way, than the necessity 
if will.” 
What is it?” he asked, with roused curi- 


‘We will take it in its turn, Sir,” answered 
Mrs. Lecount. “Its turn has not come yet. 
he will, if you please, first. I will dictate 
from the model in my possession, and you will 

Unless I greatly mistake your inten- 
ons, the document, when completed, will be 
short enough and simple enough for a child ‘to 
nderstand it, But if any doubts remain on 
mind, by all means compose those doubts 
shoying your will to a lawyer-by profession. 
In the mean time, let me not be considered in- 
trusive if I remind you that we are all mortal, 
and that the lost opportunity can never be re- 
called. While your time is your own, Sir, and 
while your enemies are unsuspicious of you, 
make your will!” 

She opened a sheet of note-paper and smooth- 
ed it out before him; she dipped the pen in ink 
and placed it in his hands. He took it from her 
without speaking; he was, to all appearance, 
suffering under some temporary uneasiness of 
mind. But the main point was gained. There 
he sat, with the paper before him and the pen 
in his hand, ready at last, in right earnest, to 
make his will. 

‘The first question for you to decide, Sir,” 
said Mrs. Lecount, after a preliminary glance 
at her Draft, ‘is your choice of an executor. 
I have no desire to influence your decision ; but 
I may, without impropriety, remind you that a 
wise choice means, in other words, the choice 
of an old and tried friend whom you know that 
you can trust.” 

‘It means the admiral, I suppose?” said 
Nocl Vanstone. 

Mrs. Lecount bowed. 

‘Very well,” he continued. 
let it be.’ 

‘There was plainly some oppression still weigh- 
ing on his mind. Even under the trying cir- 
cumstances in which he was now placed it was 
not in his nature to take Mrs. Lecount’s per- 
fectly sensible and disinterested advice without 
a word of cavil, as he had taken it now. 

‘Are you ready, Sir ?” 

. es,” 

_ Mrs. Lecount dictated the first paragraph 
from the Draft as follows : 


Ss 


“The admiral 


‘This is the last Will and Testament of me, 
Noel Vanstone, now living at Baliol Cottage, 
near Dumfries. I revoke, absolutely and in ev- 
ery particular, my former will, executed on the 
thirtieth of September, eighteen hundred and 
forty-seven ; and I hereby appoint Rear-Admi- 
ral Arthur Everard, Bartram, of St. Crux-in- 
the-Marsh, Essex, sofe executor of this my will.” 

a you written thostr words, Sir ?” 

te es,” 

Mrs. Lecount laid down the Draft; Noel Van- 
stone laid down the pen. They neither of them 
looked at each other, "There was a long silence. 

“I am waiting, Mr. Noel,” said Mrs. Le- 
count, at last, “to hear what your wishes are 
in respect to the disposal of your fortune. Your 
7 ge fortune,” she added, with merciless em- 

Hiss. 

He took up the pen again, and began picking 
feathers from the quill in dead silence. 
‘Perhaps yonr existing will may help you to 

struct me, Sir,” pursued Mrs. Lecount. i May 

‘ inquire to whom you left all your surplus mon- 

afte r leaving the eighty thousand pounds to 

ur wife ?” 

If he had answered that question plainly he 
must have said, “I have left the whole surplus 
‘o my cousin, George Bartram,” and the im- 
plied acknowledgment that Mrs. Lecount’s name 
was not mentioned in the will must then have 
followed in Mrs. Lecount's presence. A much 
bolder man, in his situation, might have felt the 
same oppression and the same embarrassment 
Which he was feeling now. He picked the last 
morsel of feather from the quill, and, desperate- 


the 





ly leaping the pitfall under his feet, advanced 
to mect Mrs. Lecount’s claims on him of his 
own accord, : 

“T would rather not talk of any will but the 
will I am-making now,” he said, uneasily. ‘‘' The 
first thing, Lecount—” He hesitated—put the 
bare end of the quill into his mouth—gnawed at 
it thoughtfully—and said no more. 

“ Yes, Sir?” persisted Mrs, Lecount. 

‘* The first thing is—” 

‘* Yes, Sir?” 

‘* The first thing is, to—to make some provi- 
sion for You?” 

He spoke the last words in a tone of plaintive 
interrogation—as if all hope of being met by a 
magnanimous re@usal had not deserted him even 
yet. Mrs. Lecount enlightened his mind on this 
point without a moment's loss of time. 

“Thank you, Mr. Noel,” she said, with the 
tone and manner of a woman who was not ac- 
knowledging a favor but receiving a right. 

He took another bite at the quill. 
spiration began to appear on his face. 

“The difficulty is,” he remarked, ‘‘to say 
how much.” 

‘*Your lamented father, Sir,” rejoined Mrs. 
Lecount, “ met that difficulty (if you remember) 
at the time of his last illness ?” 

**]T don't remember,” said Noel Vanstone, 
doggedly. 

** You were on one side of his bed, Sir, and I 
was on the other. We were vainly trying to 
persuade him to make his will. After telling us 
he would wait and make his will when he was 
well again—he looked round at me and said 
some kind and feeling words which my memory 
will treasure to my dying day. Have you for- 
gotten those words, Mr. Noel ?” : 

‘* Yes,” said Mr. Noel, without hesitation. 

‘* In my present situation, Sir,” retorted Mrs. 
Lecount, ‘delicacy forbids me to improve your 
memory.” 

She looked at her watch and relapsed into 
silence. He clenched his hands and writhed 
from side to side of his chair in an agony of in- 
decision. Mrs, Lecount passively refused to take 
the slightest notice of him. 

‘*What should you say—?” he began, and 
suddenly stopped again. 

‘* Yes, Sir?” 

“What should you say 
pounds ?” 

Mrs. Lecount rose from her chair and looked 
him full in the face with the majestic indigna- 
tion of an outraged woman. 

** After the service I have rendered you to- 
day, Mr. Noel,” she said, ‘I have at least 
earned a claim on your respect—if I have earned 
nothing more. I wish you good-morning.” 

** Two thousand!” cried Noel Vanstone, with 
the courage of despair. 

Mrs. Lecount folded up her papers and hung 
her traveling-bag over her arm in contemptuous 
silence. 

** Three thousand !” 

Mrs. Lecount moved with impenetrable dignity 
from the table to the door. 

** Four thousand !” 

Mrs. Lecount gathcred her shawl round her 
with a shudder and opened the door. 

“Five thousand!” 

He clasped his hands and wrung them at her 
in a frenzy of rage and suspense. ‘‘ Five thou- 
sand!” was the death-cry of his pecuniary suicide. 

Mrs. Lecount softly shut the door again and 
came back a step. 

“Free of legacy duty, Sir?” she inquired. 

** No!” 

Mrs. Lecount turned on her heel and opened 
the door again. 

“Yes!” 

Mrs. Lecount came back and resumed her 
place at the table as if nothing had happened. 

‘* Five thousand pounds, free of legacy duty, 
was the sum, Sir, which your father’s grateful 
regard promised me in his will,” she said, qui- 
etly. ‘‘If you choose to exert your memory, as 
you have not chosen to exert it yet, your mem- 
ory will tell you that I speak the truth. I ac- 
cept your filial performance of your father’s 
promise, Mr. Noel—and there I stop. I scorn 
to take a mean advantage of my position toward 
you; I scorn to grasp any thing from your fears. 
You are protected by my respect for myself and 
for the Illustrious Name I bear. You are wel- 
come to all that I have done and to all that I 
have suffered in your service. The widow of 

Professor Lecompte, Sir, takes what is justly 
hers—and takes no more !” 

As she spoke these words the.traces of sick- 
ness seemed for the moment to disappear from 
her face; her eyes shone with a steady inner 
light; all the woman warmed and brightened in 
the radiance of her own triumph—the triumph, 
trebly won, of carrying her point, of vindicating 
her integrity, and of matching Magdalen’s incor- 
ruptible self-denial on Magdalen's own ground. 

**When you are yourself again, Sir, we’ will 
proceed. Let us wait a little first.” 

She gave him time to compose himself; and 
then, after first looking at her Draft, dictated the 
second paragraph of the will, in these terms : 


The per- 


to—a thousand 


“T give and bequeath to Madame Virginic 
Lecompte (widow of Professor Lecompte, late of 
Zurich) the sum of Five Thousand Pounds, free 
of Legacy Duty. And, in making this bequest, 
I wish to place it on record that I am not only 
expressing my own sense pf Madame Lecompte’s 
attachment and fidelity in the capacity of my 
housekeeper, but that I also believe myself to be 
executing the intentions of my deceased father, 
who, but for the circumstance of his dying intes- 
tate, would have left Madame Lecompte, in his 
will, the same token of grateful regard for her 


services which I now leave her in mine.” 


“Have you written the last words, Sir?” 





** Yes, 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Mrs. Lecount leaned across the table and of- 
fered Noel Vanstone her hand. 

“‘Thank you, Mr. Noel,” she said. The 
five thousand pounds és the acknowledgment on 
your father's side of what I have done for him. 


The words in the will are the acknowledgment 


on yours.” 

A faint smile flickered over his face for the 
first time. It comforted him, on reflection, to 
think that matters might have been worse 


There was balm for his wounded spirit in pay- 
ing the debt of gratitude by a sentence not ne- 
gotiable at his banker's. Whatever his father 
might have done, ke had got Lecount a bargain 
after all! 

A little more writing, Sir,” resumed Mrs. 

Lecount, “* and your painful but necessary duty 
will be performed. The trifling matter of my | 
legacy being settled, we may come to the import 
ant question that is left The future direction 
of a large fortune is now waiting your word of 
command. To whom is it to go?” 
Iie began to writhe again in his chair. Even 
under the all-powerful fascination of his wife the 
parting with his money on paper had not been 
accomplished without a pang. He had endured 
the pang; he had resigned himself to the sacri 
fice. And now here was the dreaded ordeal 
again awaiting him mercilessly for the second 
time ! : 

“‘ Perhaps it may assist your decision, Sir, if I 
repeat a question which I have put to you al 
ready,” observed Mrs. Lecount. ‘‘In the will 
that you made under your wife's influence, to 


whom did you leave the surplus money which 
remained at your own disposal x 

There was no harm in answering the question 
now. He acknowledged that he had left the 
money to his gousin George. 

**You could have done nothing better, Mr 
Noel, and you can do nothing better now,” said 
Mrs. Lecount. ‘‘ Mr. George and his two sis- 
ters are your only relations left. One of those 
sisters is an incurable invalid, with more than 
money enough already for all the wants which 
her affliction allows her to feel. The other is 
the wife of a man even richer than yourself. To 
leave the money to these sisters is to waste it 
To leave the money to their brother George is 
to give your cousin exactly the assistance which 
he will want, when he one day inherits his uncle's 
dilapidated house and his uncle's impoverished 
estate. A will which names the admiral your 
executor, and Mr. George your heir, is the right 
will for youto make, It does honor to the claims 
of friendship, and it does justice to the claims of 
blood.” 

She spoke warmly, for she spoke with a grate- 
ful remembrance of all that she herself owed to 





the hospitality of St. Crux. Noel Vanstone took 
up another pen and began to strip the second 
quill of its feathers as he had stripped the first 

** Yes,” he said, reluctantly; I suppose George 
must have it—I suppose George has the princi 
pal claim on me He hesitated: he looked at 
the door, he looked at the window, as if he longed 
to make his escape by one way or the other 
‘*Oh, Lecount,” he cried, piteously, “ it's such 
a large fortune! Let me wait a little before I 
leave it to any body!” 

To his surprise, Mrs. Lecount at once com- 
plied with this characteristic request 

**T wish you to wait, Sir,” she replied. ‘I 
have something important to say before you add 
another line to your will. A little while since 
I told you there was a second necessity connect- 
ed with your present situation, which had not 
been provided for yet, but which must be pro- 
vided for when the time came. The time has 
come now. You have a serious difficulty to meet 
and conquer before you can leave your fortune 
to your cousin George.” 

“*What difficulty ?” he asked. 

Mrs. Lecount rose from her chair without an- 
swering, stole to the door, and suddenly threw 
it open. No one was listening outside; the pas- 
sage was a solitude from one end to the other. 

**] distrust all servants,” she said, returning 
to her place—‘‘ your servants particularly. Sit 
closer, Mr. Noel. What I have now to say to 
you must be heard by no living creature but our- 
selves.” 


A LETTER FROM THE COUNTRY. 
To the Edditer of Harper's Weekly : 

Dear Mr. Enpirer—Sarah Blue is a woman, 
and I bein’ a person ov the same secks, yu see it's 
nateral we shouldn't allways agree. 

I call myself a thorrough administratrix—I go 
fur the administrashun, thet is, fur the present one. 
None ov yure sham demockracys fur me! 

Sarah says the same; but, between yu and me, 
it ain't true. Sarah is a good administratrix jest 
as long as affares go on tu suit her, but jest the 
eyedentical minit things go against the grain, she’s 
off on the other side like a roket. 

But I don’t wunder at her idees bein’ sumwhat 
fuddled on pollytics, for her father was the gratest 
turn-coat yu ever did see. He wasebrot up a 
methodist—then turned dimmycrat, and was made 
hog-reeve the same yeer, and evry one said that he 
intered inter pollytical life for the sake ov gittin’ 
that office. Bimeby he jined the odd fellus (he 
was odd enuff then, in all konshunce!), and putty 
soon arter that be gut married and dved his whisk- 
ers, fur which latter offense he was expelled fram 
the methodists, on the charge of pervurtin’ the 
Scripture, which says, thou canst not make or 
hair white or black. Then he bort a small farm 
(he was a blacksmith before), and settled daown 
near us, and has voted reggerlarly on the dimmy- 
cratic ticket ever sense, but twise—once in Harri- 
son’s time, and agin in Taylor's; and ef aour State 
elecshun had come befour Pennsilvany, so he'd a 
known old Abe was baound tu win, he'd have voted 
for him. 

Sense the war broke aout he’s jined the Quakers, 


e 





and every time he hears ov a draft bein’ spoken of 


he quakes like a piece o' b-apple jelly ) » o- 

fust turn it ke ‘ f 7 
Naow there's one rhere Sat 

her father as two pea ‘ 

She reeds the New Yor) 

he on all sides t 

novel, except t } , " , 
apers Shoe : 

ex pt« 

esponder ‘ 

plays whist, beca 





But the lon't t t i 
he told Sam J lel be 
leath ! day eeti b ’ ’ 
ne nite, jest afte ! il 
of cakes and mola ! i l I 
stares and broke bi > ite ia 
ners jury on the la ‘ k 
died from flap-jack " ! ' n 
maouth thet it rem enter of I 
made him top-hea which aweed him tu fall 
daown seller. 
Wa'al, as I was ’ tu mare, the laret ie 
versashun I had with Sa was abaout poll 
I was doin’ aour joni n't keep no } l 
url, and I du the work tly— when in hed 
Sarah Blue, as mad as a march hair, and set rite 


daown on my pil 


the settle ench after ionis of ‘em till they was 


Charity! what vou think says 4 
pail S45 ' 

“ Why, for the land's sake, what's the ma 
says I 

“ Matter enuff sh unsered, looking the very 
picture of skort Old Abe Lincon bas made a 
nu proclamash 

*Wa'al naow, uve I i'm glad on’t it 
good ? 

Yu see I didn't know exackly what it wae—-I 
didn't know but it was sum at kind of cake he'd 
maid. Yu know we hey Washingtun Cake, and 
Lecshun Cake, and why shuldn’t we hey Linecun 
Cak Haowever, I tell Sarah what I thort 
it Was, a I was gla I it arterw is 

** Good! there ain't r 1 tu it ! ‘ 
“don't vu think he ' lield all thes ra 
tu cut sticks and run f here mar as farst 
as thay ka and he is try tu ag at ir 
Suthern brethren | thet’s v t she | the reb 
bels}, and I'm afrade they wun't like it 

“ Dau tell said I 

“Oh Abe, « \ | ashe | im ite 
daown on her nees tu the picture of th nt 

upent vythe W line I 
else but that! Kill Ss h will 
oneta, run ‘em thr with ! shute * with 
pistuls, and knock ‘em ‘ ith the cant 
but spare, oh! spare thare pocket Skin ‘em 
alive, but don’t tutch t gga 

“Don't 3 1minda ' \ ‘ ] 
pashuntly. She don now what she's @ sa 
Go it, F-rther Abraha and I'll susta 

“ Grim ‘ar’ iwert 4jlory hallevyal 

Mister Edditer, that kr t 
. and tool} f my own flat ; 
al ¢ like aw 

s aumejitly seesed h of the tongs, and * iit 
thare in the kitchen till her face looked as if she'd 
hed the small-pox, and mine wae puffed up ae ‘tis 
when I hev the tooth und all my kleen close 


that I'd ioned hed tu be ; 
I hev'nt bin aout ov the ha 


t inter the wash agin 


ise sen CE 


But I had my re e, fur I rit a polm—a sar- 
kastical poim, ov coar abaout the abolishun ov 
nigger slavery, and sent it tu Sarah Blue, and 
sined it Trooth, so she'd know who rit it She 


hasn't spunk anuff tu 
deer reeder 


Abram, spair the & thi 
Tuteh not a ving veer ; 
They'll bee daown in the maouth 
Ef yu cut euch « figgar! 
"Twas England’: foretring hand 
The niggers here that brot; 
Here Abram, let ‘em stand! 
Yure acke shall harm ‘em not, 


When buat a pickeninny 


They're wath a tot ov tin; 
Naow, good as i frum Ginny, 
A furt-rate 7 © thev'd wit 

The Saouth mony ful, 
And fitee th and nal 
But kan tful 
Tu give tha gus leg-bail ? 
Who f 1 rite sour fag 
Dragged free tu theres t 
Who |! t t and brag 
Thet we shall bee thare slay 
Who cum ol r traek 
And scatter threugh it? 
And ef we k trike heck 
I pity et 
Ye! B : vred dead 
Well 1 w A via 
(m t thare i ‘ t ul, 
And hit ‘em whare kan ! 
CHARITY GRIMES 
[We shall be glad to hear from Mrs. Grime 


again.—/ ihe 


THE NINTH INDIANA AT 
DANVILLE. 


Wr publish on page 710 a picture of the I 





CEPTION oF THE Nioxtu Isprasa Reoiwert at 
DANVILLE, Kewrecky FrO Mgt sketch | Mr 
Mosler. Mr. M. writ 

Dawvit , le 


To the Editor of Harper's Wee 

Incloeed please find a sketch of the recep f 
Indiana Regiment at Dan vill 
rebels nearly five miles, fi, 
which was held by the rebel hn Morgan ; ‘ 


Kentues y ’ 


* thelr w 





of cavalry. The Ninth fo slantly 1 
the brave Colonel W. H. Met We captur ' 
prisoners in hoepitalse, about 500, who wer ip ed 
The Union feeling and exhilution of jos " entere! 
waa nfver equaled This te aleo the residen f General 
Fry and General Boyle Tt about 5004 
inhahgants. The Nir Ir om pliment 
ed by their General, W. ! (on ng, General 
| Nelson's Divieion } e pe 


llexny Mosumm, 
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RUNNING NEGROES SOUTH. 


Ox pages 712 and 713 we publish an illustration 
of an event of very frequent occurrence at the pres- 
t time in Virginia: namely, the Daivive oF 
Necrors Sourn in order to escape the approach 


of our army The poor creatures are collected in 





gan hat:deuffed or chained together, and driven 
off ex the lash or at the point of the bayonet. 
One authority says: 

A refugee from the vicinity of Leesburg estates that a 
r val appear n that place on Monday last 
and forcibly carr Se he negroes who had pre- 
. been <ted toget here, and placed in con- 
finewent, by order of General Lee. 

The Times correspondent says: 

While at Alice, on Thareday last, two citizems, named 
Moore and B me within our lines and were detained 
gs pri-omers. he first pamed is a son of the proprietor of 
Moore's flour millx, at Aldie, on a branch of Goure Creek, 

in the same town. Tirey 


amd the 


latter is o lorge planter 
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HARPER'S WEEELY. 








| did not falter but once, it was so easy. Aunt 
Felix and I had lived on in our country home with- 
out a thought of change. We two were alone in 
the world, and were contented as two women ever 
can be. Suddenly the ancient maiden, a hundred 
times more youthful in her feelings than I, con- 
sented to enliven the solitude of a solemn, respect- 
able widower, a man I should never have suspect- 
ed. Then my friends took counsel on my affairs 


| and decided I should be buried no longer, but take 
| up my abode henceforth with my guardian and 





had e nol hey suid, and were neither bu: h- 
ume i were surprised at being detaf=ed | 
near their homes, from which 
e vim Upon being questioned 
’ hat they had just.come from the 
Ju whed up that they had been 
rur .ving just taken a large gang, be- 
honging to themselves and neighbors, southward tn chains, 
t iN ii ein’ thet un th emancipation proclamation 
I understand, from various sources, that the owners of this 
species of property, throug t this section of the State, 
are moving it off i Rich nd as fast as it can be 
ep trom pl 2nd the slaveholders boast that 
th i mot | urgro | n all this part of the State by 
the Let of J : 
Another correap 
7 ebels in Re busily engaged just now in 
r off Richs nd negroes and con- 
B \ below Culpepper, says 
th yen on the road 
at guarded. He does not 
ex € | bie pity most, the white or 
Nhs t 
THE WAR IN UPPER MARY- 
LAND. 
We publis pawe 7164 view of the Destrec- 
TION oF THE BALTIM axod Onto RAILRoaD by 
t ebels, as seen from Fair View Mountain; and 
: 71 al pi res taken at Hancock. 
All a f sk h our special artist, Mr. 
Theodore R. Da He writes: 
FAIn ViIEw. 
The rebels are completing as fast as possible the 
a ion of the Bal imore and Ohio Railroad by 
ln i the ti it y do by pl vcing fence- 
r upon the track and firing them; this destroys 
' ly the ti ut completely ruins the iron. 
W I made m t rom the signal-station on 
} View Mountain the sight was beautiful. The 
Il road wed a snake-like trail of smoke 
for miles, the Potomac showing here and there 
like iakes, and the thousands of little tents gave a 
charming contrast to the changing forest. It is, 
v are told, the intention of the rebels to destroy 
the road as far as it is within their reach. They 
. that it “ Yankeeized” 


the covrury through 


which it rac—meaning thot it civilized it. 
HANCOCK. 
Hancoek, an exceedingly picturesque town of 
1000 iuhalitants, situated on this side of the Po- 


theatre of considerable military 
upied by.a portion of the right 
of the Potomac. Lieutenant 
Marshal of Conch’s division, 
ment he atrived in the city, 
1rants to cease from selling 


tomac, is now the 
activity, bei g « 
wing of the Army 
I rol ‘Ssiton, Prevos 
having ordered, the 1 
al! the hotels and resta 
, 1 


juor while the trooy mained, destroyed all he 
fount upon the premises of those who disobeyed the 
order, and by dving so preserved order and dis- 
cipline among the soldiers and citizens. Hancock 
is now the eastern terminus of the western portion 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. Each train 
i front of it a gun mounted upon a platform 
‘ und the engineers and firemen are furnished 
les to protect nselves from attacks from 
g iilas. The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal is on 
ide of the +i 1 the sketch represents a 
re ent passing thr h aculvert under the ca- 
nal on their way to the ford. 


A LEAF FROM A SUMMER. 


Fates ripen fast in these days, and all that-was 


happiest and hardest for me is over now. Years 
seein tu have passed since June, and yet I can 
‘ t the montl:s on the fingers of one hand. Life 
had always run in an even current with me; my 
griefs no one could sec; noteless agonies, none the 
less keen because sometimes fantastic. At first 
the world leoked awkwardly to me: I was long 
in harmonizing. Butas I grew older and gained 
: 


mifidence and occupation, a degree of happiness 
was mine. Perhaps if I had kept in my corner I 
might have ervstallized into the historical, bota- 


nizing, serene specimen of ladyhood I was fast be- 
coming et twenty-one, But Time's whirligig soon 
: d ia the mist of the people of my little 
‘ i] 

there was Morrison Deane, whom I had long 
known with the indiff ce of friendship, now to 
find him of kindred. He told me how long he had 
watched me, h ! cod my undeveloped 


powers. Defelt that ou 


f ali he knew he confided 
onlyinme. Hi 


pathy made me proud. Slow 


natures sometiines kindle in a moment to steady 





flame; and if | haa | tlowly educating myself 
to the appreciation of this man, what matter? No 
need to dwell on it, 1 loved him, 

Do you know ithe mystery? The subtle, in- 


defiuite uplifting of the whole nature, the abandon- 
ment of the first rapture, the slow and hard con- 
trol of @ new being. J was changed out of my 
own understanding. For the first time I appre- 
bended the unaticrable beauty of that attribute of 
Divinity. Then f first truly worshiped God. 
The future lay then in mazy, shifting colors; in 











no day-reverie 4d I seek to find my fate. Girls 


are prone te deceive themselves, and fapcy the 
irivndship of their friend turning loveXoldr; but I 


| 


cousin James. So the house was dismantled, all 
my nooks and habits invaded, and all I was to com- 
mence my new life with was packed in three great 
trunks before me. The only time I was ungracious 
to Morrison Deane was that afternoon, when he 
walked in swinging his straw-hat and looking so 
cool and contented as to infuriate me. ‘‘ Well,” 
he said, in a few moments, “ you are cross. Come, 
take a walk; I have to go over the river, and—is it 
too far for you? Who knows how soon, like knight 
and maid, we may track these old ways again !” 

I picKed up my hat from the floor, and we walk- 
ed toward the long, covered bridge that spanned 
the river. Leaving its hot and dusty interior 
we took a road that lay across desolate meadows, 
gradually gaining higher ground, till the queer 
brown houses of Berkeley began to straggle down 
to us, and we found ovrselves in the long, elm- 
shaded strect—the pride of the dwellers therein. 
I walked on slowly until Morrison ended his er- 
rand, when we turned back again. The hour al- 
tered the scene. Soft rose and amber faded into 
the blue of upper heaven, and faint earth-mists be- 
gan to creep from the meadows, which bore a lone- 
lines’ I had never felt before. Some portion of 
my mood escaped me as we talked unrestrainedly. 

“I dread this new uncertainty so, my nature 
shrinks so timorously from the life before me, that 
I wish I could slip quite out of it. 1 feel hope- 
less.” 

‘* Look at the bridge,” said he, as we neared it. 
“ Along its dark perspective friendly little lamps 
glitter; there is no life without them. You should 
have nothing to trouble you deeply. Have you?” 

“I suppose not. There is nothing to weep for, 
nothing to anticipate; nobody to regret, and no- 
body to whom I am any thing more than Miss 
Oliver.” 

We had entered the bridge. It was deserted. 
The low gurgle of the water and our lingering 
footsteps were the only sounds that roused the 
echoes. . 

“Pshaw!” said Morrison, and put his arm 
around me—he knew he might, perhaps. ‘‘ How 
desperate you women are when a little sad! Now 
I would work off, in my calculations or rough rid- 
ing, such a mood as this; but you brood over it 
until you are ready for a flying leap from the par- 
apet. Are you not Margie to me?” 

His tone shot through me. Oh, how happy I 
might be! Then came the flashing thought, like 
the rare jewel that makes the weary diamond- 
seeker free. 

We came out on the open road again, and I ask- 
ed him if he had seen Elsie, my cousin’s daughter. 

** Not since she was a child,” he answered. He 
had heard she was very pretty, but not prettier 
than all young ladies, he imagined. 

‘They are very gay there. I wonder what sort 
of setting you will make for yourself! Can you 
turn fashionist ?”’ 

“T may.” 

“There is only one thing that I rejoice at in this 
transplantaition—you will be on my ground; with- 
in these past few years we have been separated 
more than I like. You must tell your cousin 
James that I am one of your pieces of property.” 

He lingered in the door-way, and, I knew, felt 
retrospective and a little sad, as I did, at the 
thought of the old place being deserted; but he 
said nothing but cheerful words, and bade me 
good-night. 

Days sped, and, clasped in Elsie’s arms, I felt 
my real poverty—that Nature had left me giftless. 
Ileve stood one who dazzled my senses. There 
was nothing neutral or negative about her. All 
glowed with the immortal tint of loveliness. I 
never yet saw a perfect statue or a Titian dreati 
of color, or heard strains of Schubert’s music, with- 
out pain that almost annulled my pleasure. Some 
such heartache possessed me as I looked at her. 

‘‘T admire your Mr. Deane,” Elsie said, after his 
first visit. At the second she whispercd, ‘‘ Doesn't 
he love music? I shall practice Mozart now, you 
may be sure.” At the third she said nothing. 

He had promised to spend a certain Wednesday 
evening with us, and Elsie offered him the bait of 
chocolate if he’d come to tea. She spent all the 
afternoon at her toilet, braiding her hair before 
the glass, now looping it low, now pushing it back 
from her face, studying effects. I knew what she 
was thinking of. I believed she would succeed ; 
and when his eyes fell on her that evening I knew 
she had succeeded. 

Not many days after this he found me alone, 
buried in the papers. 

“Put aside your politics,” said he; “I want to 
talk to yon.” So I laid down the broad sheet. 

**We seem on the thunderous eve of another 
revolution, it seems. Have you read this leader?” 

Ile put it by. 

“*T am selfish just now, Margie, and think of 
nothing but my own embarrassments. 


I love 
Elsie. 


You must have seen it, knowing me as 


well as you do. Be honest. Do you think it 
hopeless ?”” 

“Every thing yields to the fortunate prince,” I 
answered. “Try.” 


He lifted my hand to his lips as Elsie swept in 
all perfume and color. I don’t think he would 
have spoken just then, barely giving me time to 
escape, but he saw her mistaking eyes fixed on me. 

It was soon over, and my merry maid sprang 
in, Searlet in her cheeks and fire in her eyes. 1 
must congratulate her, 

He found a moment to speak to me that night. 


It was easier to tell him how glad I was he was 
ach onl hep. . 





For two months he was intensely happy, a brief 
absence his only misery. Sharp enough, he thought, 
as he loitered over his adieuwx in Aldrich's sweet 
poet fashion. As he sat in the room with her he 
watched her unobserved with that full gaze that 
made me fancy all the fountains of his soul com- 
pleted it. 

‘* Elsie,” I began one night after he had gone, 

and we sat by tle open window together, “ how do 
you love him ?” 
She echoed my words. “ What do you mean?” 
“I know you think him nice and handsome, be- 
sides being cleverer than some men, but if he 
should become very poor, or some fearful thing 
should happen to him—if you had to wait for your 
wedding-day all through the freshness of your 
youth and his—do you feel as if you had feeling 
enough to carry you over a desert of time and cir- 
cumstance ?” 

“ Why, if I love him, I love him,” she answer- 
ed; “I don’t know about romance.” 

‘*T was not talking romance,” I said. 

The battle guns brought us out of ourselves. 
Morrison was true to himself. Withga smile he 
sang the little ballad of Lovelace’s, and as he end- 
ed— 


“I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more” — 
stooped forward, and clasped her hands. She did 
not understand, but half read some bodeful fate in 
his passionate glance, my startled air. 

** What is it, Morry ?” chimed the silver voice. 

**T am one of the President's soldicrs,” he an- 
swered, gravely, and changed to tender soothing ; 
which must have proved successful, for I found 
Elsie studying his commission with a kind of van- 
ity I shared. 

Morrison went, and the struggle of months 
brought him out unseathed. When I saw him 
fresh, brown, and warlike my courage rose. 

One hour in all that summer's patient campaign 
he bestowed on me. Moved out of all reserve, he 
suddenly asked, “Are you dying a slow death, 
Margie? You are working too hard for the sol- 
diers, and giving drop by drop your blood to these 
needy veins.” 

‘* No,” I told him. It was new life, I had 
found my work. Then we talked of the war seri- 
ously and of*Elsie. He had parted from her at 
Saratoga. 

“You will watch over her for my sake, the one 
dear thing I own ?” 

I promised, and he shook hands warmly and 
moved away. I looked gravely after him. Who 
knew the mischance another month might hold? 
He caught my look and came back, reuttering his 
good-by, and for the first time kissed me. When 
the door fairly closed the only tears I ever shed 
for him felt hot, hard-wrung. 

The wounded came pouring in. The gloomy 
lists in the papers swelled. It did not startle me 
when I read his name in the long, confused column ; 
I only thought of what must be done. Bat what 
could Ido! I was the only one at home—I could 
not hurry to the battle-field. It was not my right 
to nurse him when he came. But when my friends 
wrote me he was in New Haven—that haven of 
good nursing and devoted care—and not a word 
was heard from Elsie or her accompanying papa, 
I took my sober old Louisa and started for Con- 
necticut. Once I thought of the proprieties ; then 
** Pooh,” said I—*‘ the women are too busy to com- 
ment on me, and have I not some gray hairs?” It 
was a relief to feel myself borne along in the rapid 
train. It was night before we reached our jour- 
ney’s end. That night was the hardest I ever 
passed. 

As early in the morning as I dared we walked 
to the hospitals. At the entrance stood some 
young girls smiling under their round hats. Their 
silver chatter ceased as we entered. A few mo- 
ments’ delay and inquiry, and I walked slowly 
down the room to his bedside. 

‘* Ah me, Morrison Deane!” 

He smiled, and said, “You are here, thank 
God!" I was speechless; but nothing could have 
torn me from him after that—only Elsie. 

He seemed to fail rapidly, und the physicians 
looked doubtfully at each other—the women sor- 
rowfully at me. They could not bear to lose so 
loyal, so obedient a soul. 

Truer than steel, firmer than the rock, gentle as 
a girl, yet fighting with a steadfast sternness, and 
urging on his men with a resolution that there 
should be no failure. That is the soldier—that 
was he. 

After a long consultation the surgeon told him 
by how uncertain a thread he held on life. Thé 
amputation of his arm might save him ; but in his 
enfeebled state it was a great risk, and yet the 
only hope. 

A letter from Elsie lay next his heart, as he an- 
swered cheerfuily, “Let it be done. I shall not 
die of that. She loves me!” he whispered to me. 
“* Let me scratch # line to her before.” 

So I fastened down a sheet of paper to the port- 
folio with pins, and gave him a pencil. Te had 
sought himself to write with his lft hand, but 
achieved the epistle with no little difficulty. 

‘Much as I have longed for her,” said he, while 
I folded it, ‘I am thankful she accepts my will so 
patiently. Not for all the comfort she could bring 
would I have her exposed to these scenes for an 
hour. If I die,” turning his eyes full on my face, 
‘she will only know she has lost me, without the 
added anguish of detail, for she has not your an- 
chored soul.” 7 

After the operation, contrary to all their fears, 
he began to rally; daily he grew better till my 
blood began to bound again. Hour after hour as I 
sat and fanned him, trying to create a coolness in 
the heated air, his eyes met mine with undaunted 
courage. 

“T can never fight again !” was tle only despond- 
ent thing he said. 

‘* But then you can be a tax-gatherer,” the doc- 
tor suggested. 


fe mornings later and this tratelitat aitend- 
ant 


| 


' 








“ This is unaccountable! Captain Deane wa. «, 
well yesterday that I began to think of sendj 
him home ; to-day is the weakest yet, his pul 
absolutely nothing.” 

“Is the arm painful ?” walking to him. 

**Not much,” he answered. The doctor m. 
his examinations and went away unsatis/ ed. 
watched him lie motionless, silent, pale, on) 
quiet breath or weary movement showing | 
alive. There was no change for the better: as ; 
days passed he sank under an invisible hand. 

Then it came to pass that I said, as I leaned ov. 


=e i 


him, “ Shall I not send for Elsie now ?” ; 


He turned his face to the wall as he answered 
“She will not marry a cripple, Margie; she “oe 
changed her mind.” 

That letter, like the anchorite’s cross of points, 
was on his breast; he gave it to me, but cou! | 
read her renunciation? I could not see. It drop 
unheeded as I put my arm over him and touche. 
his cheek with mine. I could not help it. [His 
enemy had struck him unarmed and unaware. 

He turned his face to me. 

“Is it so, poor child?” said he, faintly. “ Are 
we all wrong? Be faithful ; God will set it right.” 

The hour came when they lowered him into t\< 
earth, and fired their volleys-over him, 

I wished they could have. dug a grave for me, 
but I have to live. 





WOLVES. 

Arter visiting the Whine Village, I had agreed 
to accompany Saunderson to a place called the 
Little Village, which belonged to the widowed Jaciy 
who hgd obtained from the white villugers mer 
for being merciful. The managemeni of this ex 
tate, including a lerge saw-mill, corn-mil!, and 
sugar-mill, was under the control of the intelligent 
gentleman whose acquaintance I had made at the 
hunt. The distance was about thirty miles, and 
although we could have gone by a more open and 
safe route, we decided on the forest track, as th 
nearest, and as affording the best chance of sport 
by the way. During two preceding nights the 
frost had sharpened, until the snow was crisp and 
firm, and formed in any direction through the wood 
a magnificent hard road, without a track on it. 
Instead of shunning the wolves, which alounded 
in the forest, we resolved to court their comp. nv, 
and for this purpose carried with us a decoy, in the 
suape of a young pig carefully tied up in a strong 
canvas sack. Rifles, knives, ammunition, bran) - 
flasks, and sandwiches, having been put into our 
well-appointed sleigh, we set off, pas-ed the church, 
crossed the bridge, went up the bill a little, and 
then striking into the forest, were soon in its lalry- 
rinths, Our driver was the starost’s son, a man 
of about five-and-thirty, who had established hiw- 
self as coachman on all my excursions. Two of 
Saunderson’s wolf-hounds and the count’s New- 
foundland dog, lay at our feet, perfectly alive to 
the possibilities of sport. 

Before we had quite left all evidences of traffic 
we heard the sound of men shouting and laughing 
at some distance. Determined to see what was 
going on, we left the sleigh, and taking our rifles, 
mage toward the noise. Sounds travel far in a 
wood through clear cold air, and we had further to 
go than we expected before we found several nien, 
whe in felling trees had unearthed a bear. There 
he stood on his hind-legs, in front of what had ! een 
his hibernating place—a large hole under an o.k 
which had been just pulled down. He stood with 
his back against the trunk, and his fore-feet beating 
the air, and the men were amusing themselves with 
his antics, As he seemed to want something to 
hug, they stepped up close to him, and put a lump 
of wood covered with mat between his arms. Ile 
closed them with a growl, and gave it a bug, and 
tore the mat to pieces. I was astonished—only for 
a moment—to see the men so close to him, teasing 
him without fear for themselves. There was 10 
cause for astonishment; poor Bruin had not yet 
come to his senses. He was quite blind, thin, and 
gaunt, his hide hanging on him like a loose yar- 
ment, and his fur like that of a mangy deg. In 
the beginning of winter he had prepared his hole, 
and crept into it. There he had lain on one sie, 
sucking one paw. There he had turned on his 
other side, and was fast exhausting the other paw, 
when his dwelling was broken open by an evil 
chance, and he was forced to get up and collect his 
benumbed and dormant faculties, among hich 
sight seemed slow toreturn. He had a dismal and 
repulsive aspect, as he stood or advanced on his 
hind-legs a little way from his support, and re- 
treated to it growling and angry. To preven’ the 
men from torturing the poor creature to death, \¢ 
put a bullet into the right place, and left the men 
and the Lear together. The bullet saved him from 
a more cruel death; which is our only excuse for 
having shot that poor, blind, sleepy, bewildered 
Bruin. 

Just then the driver said: ‘* We shali soon get 
among the wolves. I think I see their marks.” 

‘Shall we try the pig, as a decoy ?” I said to 
Saunderson. 

** By all means, let us have a shot at something 
that is not blind and helpless. I can not get the 
old bear off my conscience, poor wretch !” 

The pig was dragged from un.Jer the seat, where 
he had lain very quiet, and, by dint of pinching 
his tail, was made to perform a solo of pig music 
with variations, which resounded for miles throuzh 
the stillness of the forest. For some time we could 
iscern no wolves, but at length we caught sight 
of two, skulking among the underwood, in a paral- 
lel line with our path, but at a respectful distance. 
Although we kept up the decoy music they were 
shy of approaching within shot. One end of @ 1: n 
white cotton rope was then attached to the mou h 
of the pig’s bag, the other end to the back of th 
sleigh, and as we slowly turned a bend in the 
track the bag was dropped behind. We slackened 
pace, and, as the rope an the a al 

ionary. When wi 
" h to watch the 


course n the 
we and got dut of the 
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result, taking our station about two hundred yards 
fr un the pig, behind a tree, with our eyes on the 
nlace where we had last seen the two wolves. The 
_ meantime, finding himself in a new position, 
new zeal into his music. The wolves left the 

r with springs and jamps, and soon approached 
poor pig, who was in no greater dunger than 
ives. As the; 
ac—in fact, one of them had made the jump 

en caused the driver to move on with his 
thus pulling the prey out of their reach, 

g them both wondering what this could 
[he wonder did not last long, for the wolves 
etly had smelled pork, and meant to dine on 


were ov the point of springing 


»y again approached the bag, and the bag 
, receded, while the most vociferous and re- 
ling shrieks procee ded from the pig inside. 
olves made a furious run, and again the driv- 
eins to the horses till he had putled the 

arly on a line with the place where Saunder- 
ad I the wolves following 
tongues out and glaring eves. Both rifles 

\¥ at the same and, strange to say, 

wolf rolled over. We had both fired into 

[The other wolf sprang for cover, but was 
ed and brought to bay by the three dogs, who 

soon made an end of him, receiving in the 
agle « a few sharp bites from his ugly teeth. 

Th thod of decoying the wolves is common 
in that part of the country, and it is not unattend- 
P th danger, for, in case of a large pack being 
ted, nothing but fleet horses can save the 
We had this advantage, besides rifles 
and were prepared for as many wolves 


ive ft 


were st inding : 


moment, 


cht show. themselves. 
Do you hear that?” as an 
nistakable howling yelp was borne to us on the 
|. “ We have only killed the advance-guard ; 
nack isin fullery. Be quick, fetch in the pig, 
jet us drag these two behind the sleigh.” 
We tied the rope round the neck of each wolf, 
i dragged both as fast as possible, secured the 
in the sleigh, and jumped in ourselves. Then 
Y we sped again, wolves by this time visible on 
of us and behind us. We soon found we 
| sustain a pace of three feet to their two, and 
lcared us of risk. All we had to do was to 
nit their getting ahead of us. 
Having reloaded our empty barrels and lighted 
cigars, we kept watch on either side for a good 
; but it isnot easy to get a good shot in a run- 
sleigh, unless the object be stationary, large, 
i near 
Mattvie, 
es, and 


said Saunderson, 


a 


go slower, keep your eye on the 
pull up very gradually when I cry 


‘1 hear.” 

A detachment behind were now coming up in 
fine style. 

“ Slower, Mattvic.” 

“T hear.” ; 

We got on our knees on the seat of the sledge 

h our faces to the approaching wolves, abgut 

1in number; we rested our rifles on the back, 
s the wolves came up Saunderson said, 
} take one on the left, and I’ll take one 
the risht, and as soon as you see their teeth 
‘ Stop, Mattvic.,’ 

‘T hear.” 

Gradually the sleigh came to a stand. The 
wolves were by this time within twenty yards of 
and we could see their grinning and sharp 
lers, their tongues lapping and the light in 





their fiery eyes. 
‘‘Are you ready? Fire! Twodown. Again! 
The other barrel. Ready? Fire! Other two 
vn. Drive on, Mattvic, slowly; it will take 


some time to consider of that.”’ 
The wolves all stopped, and seemed to gather 
| their fallen friends. A turn in the wood hid 
m from view. Even our enemies on the right 
eft flanks paused at the unexpected reports 
guns, and allowed us to proceed without mo- 
1. We went more and more slowly, and at 
i stopped altogether and waited ; but no more 
5 Caine up. 


afraid,” 


‘ 


‘I am said Saunderson, 
hunting is over for to-day. 
we can’t help it.” : 

* Listen, barons,” said Mattvic. 
them all. I'll be the pig.” 

“Trap them. How?” 

“It is easily done. About three versts from 
this is Timofey Evanoffage, the woodman’s hut. 
You have only to make one turn to the right, and 
keep straight on, and you will reach it. He has 
a wolf-trap. G " -e«dy and I will bring on 
the wolves, Neve: 1 must give me 
he little horse; he is swift and sure; I have hunt- 

volves 


“our wolf- 
Drive on, Mattvic, 


“ We can trap 


before with him.” 
\fier a slight hesitation about the man’s safety, 
which he thought in no peril of anv sort, his plan 


salopted. The little horse was got out and 





iven to Mattvic; Saunderson mounted the dick- 
anton we went ahead. Our man, 
a pic, rode back to invite the wolve 
i'm into Timofey’s trap. Around Timofev's house 
was a strong, high palisade; through this there 
was only one entrance, by a door open ing inw ard, 
nd hung by a pulley and heavy balanc@weight, so 
Ww rd ma wolf pushed himself through this door it 
closed, and shut him into the space between the 
house and palisade. This space was again divided 
off by strong cross-partitions round the premises, 
in each of which was fixed a sliding panel or 2 drop 
panel, that could be pulled up or let down from 
within the house. By these means the inmates 
ould separate the wolves, and kill them with dogs, 
guns, or hatchets, at their leisure. I had heard 
of one man trapping in this manner as many as 
fift y wolves in a winter, besides other game, the 
‘ins of which were worth to him at least dhe hun- 
dred and fifty rubles. 
As we approached the hut we found it of pe 
dimensions than we had —— and mond oF lisade 


han ee to tke in 2 her one 


hat reqiffad. wW Vit to ga 


screaming 
s to fullow 


ke 


} 
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all was as sti!l and quict as if the place were un- 


inhabited. Ou our enterinz the door through th 
palisade it closed with a bang, and we found our- 
selves in a small iuclosure with a cateway Uppo- 
site, leading to the back premises; but it was nad 
fast. After thundcriny at it for a mingte or two 
a small door in the gateway opened, and there 
emerged, cautiously, the figure of a man rubbing 
his eyes and stari throuwh hair. lie re- 
minded me of the blind beu liis hair, like a 
great mass of tangled tow, was matted over his 
head and face; he wore a coarse gray ragged over- 


coat over a shirt and trow- 
sers, and long felt boots completed his costume 
He made many excuses, and asked pardon man 

times for keeping us waiting 
no hurry to admit us until we told him that a p 
of wolves might be expected, and that our horses | 
and conveyances must be put in 


gray cotton or sacking 


but seemed to be in 


ck 


iu p! ice of salety. 
The information acted on him like a galvanic shoc k, 
and he was off into the house with a spring, through 
a side-door inside th gateway. We followe 1, stoop 
ing all the time, and were in the house. It was a 
man-kennel, twenty or thirty fect square, a great 
stove in the centre, dogs about a score lying 
the floor, and men snoring , 
[he heat was suffocating, the stench was poison- 
ous. Timofey d the sleepers, pulling 
them off their perch by the legs, pouring water 
over their heads, cufling the men and kicking 
dogs. “ Wolves! wolves! you pigs, and you 
sle “ping ! Be quiet, dogs, No barking. 
tuke the barons’ horses and dogs round by the back 
entrance to the shed. Quick! Andrea, stand by 
the big gate, and be ready to shut it +4 Mattvic 
gets through. Put the dogs in the third division, | 
and get out the guns! Ah, thank God and these 
barons for bringing us the wolves !® 

We had no intention of being cooped up in the 
hut while the fray and therefore took our 
statiun beside the man at the gateway, which now 
stood wide open for the admission of Mattvic and 
his little horse. In a short time all was quieb, and 
ever preparation made. Then came 
the howling of wolves and the screaming as of a 
pix, the gallop of a hors the hard cris; 
the rush of many small feet. The outer door in 
the palisade was dashed open, and Mattvic, fol- 
lowed in half a minute by the whole pack, rushed 
in. That half-minute was just sufficient to enable 
Mattvic to vanish through the outer door into th 
trap. Then, as the last pressure on the door was 
removed, it closed with a loud sharp sound, 
some five-and-twenty wolves were snared in a space 
not larger than twelve feet by twenty. We did 
not ut first close the inner gateway, but, leveling 
our pieces at the mass of wolves now huddling 
themselves up in a corner, poured in two volleys 
in rapid succession, then closed the gate, and re- 
loaded for another charge. The change from th 
air of ferocious savage daring which the 
had displayed in pursuit of a single horseman, to 
aliject terror when they found themselves caught 
in the narrow trap, was instantaneous. They were 
like sheep in a pen, crushing up in a corner, riding 
on the top of one another, lying down on their bel- 


on 
on the top of the pack. 


soon rous 
} 
| 

the 

all | 
| 


Evan, 


went on, 


necessary 


over snow, 


and 


wolves 


lies, crouching and shivering with fear. It is not 
necessary to describe the scene of mere slaughter 


Two staves were chopped out of the gateway that 
we might fire through. The drop panels were 
opened, and two or three were admitted at a time 
to the next division; there dogs were let 
them through the adjoifiing trap, or they 


in on 
were kill- 





ed by men with great bars of wood or axes, and at 
length, when only six or seven remained, three of 
the men went in among them, and with perfect 
safety dispatched them. They say that a worm 
will turn on the heel that treads on it, but wolves 
caught in a trap like this, from which there is no 
escape, have less courage than a wo:m. They 
crouch, shiver, and die, as I saw, without one ef- 
fort at self-defense, or one snap of retaliation. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


A FORTUNE GAINED FOR TWO DOL- 

LARS. —PFifteen thousand per wanted to claim 
property, who have b-en advertised for, Exact copies of 
Advertisements from The Times, Post, Melbourne Arg us, 
Sydney Herald, and American papers for the lart 
years ; names of all classes entitled to property left by de- 
ceased persons, amounting to millions of dollar-. 

The book is worth its weight in gold. Sent, post free, 
to any part of the United States for $2, by HENRY HAYS, 
No. 649 Broadway, N. Y., Next of Kin Office, eetablishe’ 
1830. Conte of arms fo und, painted 1, and cagravel. 


5 SOMETHING NEW! — AGENTS 


Wanted !—To sell new articles of real merit just intro- 





duced. Wanted Everywhere, and warranted to give sat- 
i-faction The beet inducements offered Descriptive 
Circulars sent on application. For terms, &c., addres: 


with stamp, RICE & CO,, 53 Nassau Street, New York 


and ( a » Dinos. 


SIx HUNDRED THOUSAND MORE!!! 

Our Grvat Ports Priz ge still has the prefer- 
ence over 5 cua "We hav ed an immense List of 
over Three Hundr. d New Articles, from which FIFT! EN 
TO TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS A DAY CAN BE REAL- 
IZED. We want all who HAVE and all who have NOT 
rec-ived our old Cireulor, to send immediately (enclosing 


b 





siarp) for the NEW CIRCULAR—it far eurpesses any 
thing ever offered to AGENTS, SUTI ERS, SOLDIERS, 
PEDLARS, and those out of employment, AGENTS AL- 
WAYS WANTED. 


WEIR & UO., 84 SOUTH THIRD, PHILADELPHIA. 


_ SILVER CARD CASES and PORTEMONNAIES 
For sale by GEO, C. ALLEN, No. 415 Broadway, New York 


LADIES’ FINE GOLD PELT BUCKLES. For sale 
by GEO. C. ALLEN, No. 415 Broadway, New York. 





CORAL NECKLACES _—~ ARMLETS for Chil‘ren. 
For sale by GEO. C. AS EN, No.415 prenswey New York. 


REAL 











JET BR BRACELETS, TL EGANT rSTY LES. For 
tale by GIO. C. ALLEN, No 415 Broadway, one door be- 
low Canal al Street, formerly No. 11 W all 8 Street. 

° You “WANT LUXURIANT 
WHISK "URS OR MUSTACHIFES ?!—My Onguent will 








force t to grow heavily in six weeks (npon the gmooth- 
>w ps stain iofoto the ahd Price fl 
free, to'eny addretes‘on réteipt f ch or- 

der G. GRAHAM, No 109 Nadsat Sireet, N.Y 





J. H. Winslow & Co. | 
100,000 | 


Watches, Chains, Sets of Jewelry, Gold 
Pens, Bracelets ee kets, Rings, Gent's 








Pins, Sleeve Buttons, Studs, &c., &c 
| 
_ Worth $500, 000, | 
J IN; DOL! AR ul nard 
valiwe, an par nfi t kn ' f you 
’ ‘ f P t ov nd 
particwars f 

Address J, i WINSLOW & CO. 

New York. 
Attention Masons and Soldiers. 

I will een pl “ n h wre t [Si rand me 
Gold Masonic Pin Ring r Plated Vest chai, r a fine 
Gold Pen and Pe r ingray ’ t, or Bracelet, ot 
Neck Chain, or a scitiful set " together wit! 
my wholesale (1 W Mittad ARD Monufnct 
ri Jeweler, 208 Bro ay, New York 

GENTS!!! AGENTS!!! AGENT ! 
4 Agents if you want to make money, send a ee 
cem stamp to A. RICHARDS & ©O., New | : Conn 
and get their Confidential Circular 

New atyl e of Watches and Jewelry, 
N ul Country trade: the t 

at tl erent rices ead for Cireular 

HUBBARD BROS., NEW YORK 

The Family Circle Glee Book, con- 
taining about 200 Songs, Glees, oruses, &c., ine! ng 
many of the mort on ules pieces Pr the Day Arranged 
and Harmouized for Four Voices, with full Accompani- 
ment for the iano, Seraphine and Melodeon, for the use 
of Glee Clube, Singing Classes, and the Home Circk By 
Elias Howe 2 Vols., each $1 25. Mailed, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, by DITSON & CO., Boston 
359 BROADWAY. 

QI GOLD WINDOW SHADES, 
BUFF HOLLAND WINDOW SHADES, 
WHITE HOLLAND WINDOW SHADES, 
GREEN HOLLAND WINDOW SIIADES 
WIRE SHADES, at 50 cente per foot 

Retail prices not advanced. 

G. L. & J. B. KELTY 
Lane CURTAINS 
NOTTINGIIAM LACT CURTAINS 
MUSLIN CURTAINS, 
DAMASK CURTAINS, 
SATIN DELAINE CURTAIN 
BROCATELLE Cl iE AINS, 
CORNICES, CORDS, TASSELS, 
GIMP, & 
Retail prices not advanced 
KALTY'&, No. 008 BROADWAY 


SOMETHING NEW.—UNION CARDS. 


Colonel for King, Goddess of Liberty for Queen, and 
Major for Jack. 2 enameled cards to the pack. Eagles, 
Shields, Stars, and Flags are the suite, and you can play 
all the usual games 

. mir p wcks mailed free on receipt of One Dollar. The 
usual discount to the trade. Send fora Circular. Address 

AMERICAN PUBLISHING AGENCY, 
14 Chambers Street, New Y« 


rk. 


‘MILITARY GOODS. 


Swords for Presentation, Sashes, Belts, 
and Epaulettes, Guns, Pistols, 
and Revolvers. 


Every article in the Military Line Wholesale and Retail. 


W. JI. Syms & Bro., 


300 Broadway, New York. 


J. W. MERSEREAU, 
Mens Furnishing Goods 


AND 





rren Sil 


poop Door From BRroapway, NEW YORK, 
Rej uted by N. R. MERSEREAU, L. XN. WYANT 
The Prince of Holiday Gifts or Presents 
“THE CRAIG MICROSCOPE” 

M gnifi se emall objecte 10,000 times So simple thet a 
child may ue it A moet suitable present for any perron 
Prics by mail $2 25; with ix mounted objects $8. Ad- 
dr : Rear CRAIG, 182 Centre Atreet rk 


4. New Y 


~ Just Tribut: to Merit. 
AT INTERN \ TIONAL “EXHIBITION, LONDON, 
July lith, 1862, 
Duryeas’ Maizena 


tion for food from Indian Corn” 


Was the only “ prepara 
that reesived a medal and honorable mention from the 
Royal Commi ers, the competition of all prominent 


of “Corn Starch” and ** Prepared ¢ 


other countries notwithstanding 


Maizena 


manufacturers orn 


Fiour” of this and 








The food and laxury of the age, without a single fault 
One trial will covvinee the mast sceptical. Makes Pud- 
dings, Cakes, Curtards, Blane Mange, &« without isin- 
glass, with few or no eggs, at a cost a tonieh) xg the mort 


A slight addition to ordinary Wheat Flour 


economical 


greatly improves Bread und Cake It ix aleo execlient for 

| thickening sweet sanc gravies for fieh and m at une, 
| &e. For lee Cream nothing can compare with it. A lit 
tl boiled in milk will produce rich Cream for coffee, choo 
dlate, tea, &c. Put upin 1 pound packages, with direction 

A most delicious article of food for children and invalids 

of all ages. For sale by Grocery and Druggiets everywhere 


Manufactured at Glen Cove, Long 
Island. 
Wholesale Depot, 166 Fulton Street. 
WM. DURYEA, General Agent 
Every Man his own Printer. 
Portable Printing-Offices for the Army and Navy, Drug- 
gists, and Bu > ea Men geverally. Send for e circular. 


DAMS PRESS COMPANY, 
_& Park te yw under Lovejoy's Hotel), New York. 
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BEAUTY. i f ming and 
nerieciy lo coe k r y aot 
wach off it remair bile eer ‘ rv 
moved with ea and : : : 
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HUNT & CO., Perf Tr, a Sew ww ! 

sin FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 

Art | Til. 
wn Hea w bx . Ip m 
tr Pp’ it ‘ *” 
EXPRESS, N I " s 
F. perky be Cc cmpeny 
Are recei g per nd 
Winter » { 
LONDON TRADE Goo! 
FOR GiNTi (§> WEA 
SELLA Db BY ONL OF THE FIRM 
With epecial care in q which 
we invite the iney f : 

F. DERBY & COMPANY od Imp No 
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Lyon’s Kathairon. 

This d:lightful « beau! fying 
the human hair is again put up bw it prietor, 
and is now made ' e ame ki ! athe, 
which first created iis menee and uw l yom 
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| he ad i ! ’ elv 

| perfum ‘ ) 4 ' ti 1 bs 1 respect 
able deal ! 
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New York 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
Single Copies Six Cents 
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EXASPERATION OF JOHN BULL AT THE NEWS FROM THE U. 5. 


over, that it is no use. What Beasts those Yankees are! 


h). “He won't go to smash—he won't die—he wont give up restoring the Union, though I've told him, over and 


Ugh!” 











THE DRAFT. 


‘s of evading the Draft having failed, the above Disgraceful Scheme is to 
be attempted on the 10th. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Agents Wanted. 


Senxp ror a Crecvutar. 


aaa ime Peeene Se lege ot soauiry sie Gestve pectunite oy 

6)! 9 ORNAMENTAL IRON loyment, should send for our terms to local Agents. Ad- 

an OF 4 WORK, Wrougbt, Cast, and Wire 959 res BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 14 Chambers me YB. 
N RAILINGS, VERANDAHS, BALCONIES 





SEND FoR A CIRCULAR. 


A PINE WATCH FREE. 


GUARDS, and JRON FURNITURE of every descrip- 
tion. Illustrated Catalorucs mailed on receipt of four 8 




















nt stamps. HUTCHINSON & WICKERSHAM, To each person who buys our Mammoth Eureka Prize 
259 Canal Street, neaz Broadway, New York. Packages. $12 per day made. Seud for cireulars, W. 
ater ant.» eas commit te * H. Catery & Co., 40 Ann Street, Fowler's Buildings. 
PENSIONS, BOUNTIES, BACK PAY, PRIZE Reei 
MONEY, &c, procured by SOMES, BROWN, & | for a sure cure for Coughs, J mag ee ae al 
THRUSH, % Park Place, N.Y. lung complainta, by sending to D. Adee, 381 Pearl St., N 
N.B. Enclose stamp for our book. Y. Heeends it free. Write for it.—It has cured thousands. 


To Agents and Sutlers. 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. WILL CREATE 
A DECIDED FURORE IN THE CAMP AND HOUSE- 
HOLD. Everybody will wantone. The Great Neir Union 
Prize Packages and SOLDIERS’ CAMP COMPANION 
combined, contain, besides fine Paper and Envelopes 
beautifully embellished, a!) important information a 
Soldier needs, all his Writing Materials, a magnificent like- 
ness of Gen. McClellan, rich Jewelry, &c., &e. This 
Package is first-class in every respect. We also present 
every one who buys 100 of our Packages with a SPLEN- 
DID WATCH, warranted as a perfect time-keeper. Pack- 
ages of ali kinds and at all prices. $15 fer day made 
Send for our New Circulars, containing extra in- 
ducements. 

8. C. RICKARDS & CC., 102 Nassau St., New York, 
largest and oldest Prize Package House in the World. 





SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND MORE!!! 
See advertisement inside. 





IGHLY IMPORTANT TO THE SOL- 
DIERS OF THE UNION ARMY. 
“AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION IS WORTH A 
POUND OF CURE.” 

Nearly all the diseases incident to camp life ori te 
with derangement ani irregularity of the bowels; they 
being the weakest and most susceptible part uf the human 
system, first feel the effects of the exposure which all rol- 
diets have to submit to during their term of active service. 
The best weapon of defense you can have against all 
such diseases is 

DR. DANIEL EVANS’ PATENT 
ABDOMINAL SUPPORTER AND MEDICAL 
SAFEGUARD COMBINED. 

The Surgeon General and the principal Physicians and 
Surgeons, who have examined the formula of its medical 
qualities, have ded its use by the Union soldiers. 

Messrs. G. G. EVANS & CO. secured the right to sell 
the SAFEGUARD in the United States, and they are now 
manufactured under the dence of an able 

and 





An Agen- 
in Philadelphia, New York, and 
in this vicinity about to depart for 


present can be made toa 
SOLDIER THAN A 
MEDICATED SAPEGUARD. 
EVERY MAN SHOULD HAVE ONE. 
The attention of Soldiers and friends of Soldiers is re- 
spectfully solicited to this new invention. 
THOUSANDS OF LIVES MAY BE SAVED BY 
ITS TIMELY USE. 
Price according to size. No. 1, $150; No. 2, $1; 
No. 3, 50 cents. 
Sent by mail or express to any address 
the price, including if by mail. 
1, 20 cents ; No. 2, 
Liberal 
clubs 


N.B.—None are genuine unless stamped DR. D. EVANS. 
jor rend Gireslars sent free. 
to 


here soldiers 
the war can be s 
No more a 


Also for sale by Dealers in Military Goods and Druggists. 
Entered, to an Act of 


G. G. EVANS & CO., 
439 Chestnut Street, Philad. 





Pantoscopic Spectacles. 






The Patent 

— Pantoscopic 

y armed ~ 

1 faculty Thay give eae ares. 

dla . Te- 

lief by day and night to weak, dim, and defective vision. 

The adaptation of s to imperfect vision by expe- 
rienced persons is, of vital importance. 

ns Se price 

34. Sent free. ——— rent by stamp. 








&@~ AT RETAIL _gg 
By the half dozen, for Cash, at 
[= Wholesale Prices. 


J. W. MERSEREAU. 








or 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’s 
CLOAKS. 
HAYT & KARR, 
No. 361 _BROADWAY 
—To all wanting ee Thriving Settic. 


ment. Rich soil, Mild climate. adverti if 
Vineland, on page 495, 











Tue Peaxkux Sewrre Macnee Co. want Agents 
Terms liberal. Address (with stamp) Hazers Bros. Bos. 
ton. Mass. 


A BEAUTIFUL ” 
For 28 ets. (in silver), 

Magnifying small objects §Q@ times. Five of different 
powers for $100. Mailed free. Address F. C. BOWEN. 
Box 220, Boston. Mass. 

Ivory Sleeve and Bosom Studs, 
Marked Initial Letters, 
Colors, Black, Red, White, and Blue, 





Mailed to any address upon receipt of the price, $1 50 
full set. 
UNION ADAMS, 
No. 637 Broadway, New York. 
AGIC POCKET BOOKS, with elasti 
band, for the new Postage Currency, made and «old 
at wholesale and retail by SNOW & HAPGOOD, Pathsind- 


er Office, 22 Court Street, Boston. Agents Wanted. Sam- 
ple sent, post-paid, for 15 cente. 








Ob-erve, each Skate is labeled with the trade mark 

Also, 50,000 pair of Ladies’ and Gents’ Ice Skates, com 

izing all the new and most improved patterns, made 
rom welded steel and iron hardened ; Skate Straps and 


Leather Goods of every description; Foge's improved 
Lever Skate Buckle. Sole Agent for Williams, Morse & 
Co.'s celebrated Skates. 
FREDERICK STEVENS, 
215 PEARL STREET, New Yorx 
68 KILBY STREET, Boston. 





PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 


at $18, $24, and $27 
DOZEN. 
Self-Measurement for Shirts. 
Printed dircetions for self-measurement, list of price 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and collars s«: 
free everywhere. 
French Plannel Army Shirts, 
$18, $24, and $30 per Dozen. 
from Loxpor, 
No. 387 BROADWAY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FrRaNKLIN Square, New Yorx, 


Have Just Published : 
ORLEY FARM. A Novel. Awtuony TRoiore, Au- 





Made to Measure 
PER 





thor of * North America,” “ Thorne,” “ Fram ley 
Parsonage,” ** The ™ Castle Richmond, 
** The West Indies and the ish Main,” ** The Three 


Spanish 
Clerks,” &e., &c. Illustrated by J. E Miiiats. 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 25. 


ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF THE PANAMA RAIL- 
ROAD; Guide and Busines: 


8vo, 


Coasts, 
and Japan, by Sail and Steam. By F.N. Orr. Sec 
ond Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 12m, Cloth, $1 00. 


THACKERAY’S PHILIP. The 


on his 
Way the World; who Him, 
‘cage, 





who helped Him, and who 
Tuackeray, Author o* ‘ 


F nS 


HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH I1., CALLED FREDERICK 
THE GREAT. By Tuomas Camuvue. Vol. IIT, with 
Portrait and Maps. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

.*, Sent by Mail on receipt of the price. 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 





UBSCRIBERS. 
Harper's Macazove and Harvee’s WEEKLY, together, 


one year, $4 00. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Prs.isuers. 
FRaxkus Squage, New YoRe 




















